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NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING DECEMBER. 


It needs no argument that the larger the membership, the greater 
the efficiency and power of the Association, and the more certainty 
of its bringing about promptly its purposes. Let each member ask 
— if he is taking his proper part in making the Association more 
efficient. 


Allentown, Pa. Burhop, Henry, Jr. 
Bear, G. H., Furniture Co.—Chas. Bear, General Chemical Co.—John W. Hill. 
Treasurer. ne pene, Bartlett & Co.—D. C. 
Merchants National Bank—C. O. _ Everitt. 
Schantz, ocho , Midland Roofing Mfg. Co.—L. R. Root. 


: Monroe National Bank, The—Edwin P. 
Baltimore, Md. Brown, President. 
Edlavitch, H. S., & Co.—C. Edlavitch. Steere, C. E., & Co.—Walter E. Hills. 


Maryland Notion Co.—M. Shuham. Stevenson, Wm. H., & Co.—Wm. H. Ste- 
Orrick, J. C., & Son Co., The—Richard venson. 
__ A. Claybrook. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Bloom Brothers & Co. 
Ltd.—Geo. Hawkins. Plaut, Nathan, & Co. 
Spraker & Dumler—W. J. Spraker. Rauh, Frederick, & Co. 
Stulman Brothers—M. Stulman. Victor Shirt Co., The. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Western El. Co., The. 


Toasted Corn Flake Co—J. R. Cassle- Won te _ 
man. . 


Boise, Idaho. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Atl il Co., The—A. C. 
Dun, R. G., & Co. as Oil Co., The C. Roblee. 


: sie oe wf Ba Stat Milli Cc ke The—Ed d 
Mitchell, Lewis & Stayer. Co“ Thiemas,: re ” Theo a ing Co e war 


Johnson. Stal > ."Kittz,.Wm. 

_ Boston,” Mass. ee Koénigsho: Otto, Mfg. Co—M. C. 
Batcheldex” &- ny der Co.—E. Ti ‘Rich. .. ee Grain Co.—Arthur A 
Monadnock. Shoe Co.—Hezekiah C. L oteate: i ; r A. 

Welch: 


anuee sess S| 3°3's' Wet: England Mutual Life Ins. Co— 
Bristel,;CoAm:?2 2. 3 f $2.< Harry F, McNutt. 
Barnes, Wallace ©6:°The~“C. F. Barnes, Sawyer Belting Co.—C. E. Ehrbe. 


Treasurer. United Shirt & Collar Co.—Gale V. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., The—Chas. T. Smith, 
Treadway, Treasurer. Wacherman, R., A. : 
Buffalo, N. Y Wain, Lewis H.—D. H. Wain. 
oor Walworth Run Fdy. Co., The—A. Ger- 
Bank of Buffalo. dum. 


— oe i ol a. Weedon-Frick Co—H. H. Weedon. 
attaraugus Cutlery Co.—Tint amplin. Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Columbia Natl Bank of Buffalo— Coffeyville Merc. Co., The—F. A. Smith 
Commercial Register Co.—J. Wagner me ae My eat 
ae Co—J. L. Selig- Brenneman Baking Co.—Clarence Bren- 


mann. neman. 
Heinz, George. Butler, J. & G., Co—Geo, Butler. 
Hutchins Mfg. Co.—J. Boardman Sco- Capitol Trust Co., The—Alexander W. 
vell. Mackenzie. 
Mugler & Umlauf. Carroll, Frank T. 


1 Grasser & Haas—W. E. Haas. 
Webster, Hart A., Co—Ray B. Kurtz. eat & Berns Gn, Tie-2t. &. 
Canton, Ohio. Howard. 
Harrison, Chas. S., Co., The—Chas. S. Keystone Supply Co., The—R. A. Fouts. 
Harrison, President. 


Decatur, Ill. 
Chicago, III. American Hominy Co.—J. E. Fritz, Cr. 

Aldrich & Davis Co—S. S. Davis. _ Mgr. 
Arlington Heights State Bank—Benja- Bode, Lee & Taylor Co.—Geo. E. Lee, 

min B. Castle, Arlington Heights, Treas., Springfield. 

Til. a! Bunn, John W., & Co.—J. A. Myers, Cr. 
Becker, P., & Co.—Peter P. Heinrichs. Mgr., Springfield. 
Big Creek Colliery Co —Thos. C. Citizens’ National Bank—J. A. Corbett, 


Hughes. Vice-President. 
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Danzeisen Packing Co—Wm. Danzei- 
sel. 

Decatur Ice Cream Co.—N, D. Nelson, 
Cr, Mgr. 

Decatur Trunk Co—J. R. Moore. 

Hinman Knitting Co—R. P. Hinman. 

Kaiser, A. J., Co.—A. J. Kaiser. 

Milliken National Bank—J, M. Brown- 
back, Cashier. 

Moorehouse & Wells Co.—C. A. Foster, 
Cr. Mgr. 

Mueller, H., Mfg. Co.—J. Bixler, Cr. 


Mgr. 

acer, Platt & Wheeland Co.—Omer 
Fightmaster, Secretary. 

National Bank of Decatur—J. M. Allen, 
Teller. 

National Grocer Co.—A. J. Murray, Cr. 


Mgr. 
Nichols Candy Co.—W. E. Walker, Cr. 
M 


{gr. 
iain Y, H., & Son Co.—G. J. Parke, 
Secretarv-T reasurer. 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co—W. L. 
Shellabarger. 
Wait-Cahill Co.—Arthur Wait, 
Ward, C. E. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Drysdale, Robt. M. 
First National Bank—W. A. McWhin- 


ney. 

Parker, Frank E.—Care Business Men’s 
Pub. Co. 

Unger, Irvine B.—Care Old Detroit Na- 
tional Bank. 

Welsh, Chas. F. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Hilliard, E. G. 
Ouelette & Baxter Co.—A. V. Ouelette. 
Radford Co., The—W. T. Wright. 
Union Match Co.—John B. Heimick. 
Easton, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co.—G. S. 
Brown, Treasurer. 
Correll, J. W., & Sons—James’ W. Cor- 
rell. 
Tombler, H. G., Gro. Co., The—W. J. 
Hoffmier. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Marse, T. W., & Co.—T. W. Marse. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Ullmann, Stern & Krause, Inc.—Morris 
tern. 
Hartford, Conn. 
American National Bank—J. H. King, 
President. 
Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms Mfg. Co.—F. C. 
Nichols. 
Hartford National Bank.—F. P. Furlong, 
Cashier. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—H. F. Gangever. 
Mangson, Hall & Weiss Adj. Co.—G. L. 
Mangson. 
Noggle, S. W., Whol. & Mfg. Co— 
S. W. Noggle. 


Sec’y. 


Security Stove & Mfg. 
Blakesley. 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


Aultman & Taylor Mach, Co., The— 
G. O. Alexander, Treasurer. 

Hautzenroeder Co., The—Albert Haut- 
zenroeder. 

Lean, Roderick, Mfg. Co.—E. W. Camp- 
bell, Cr. Mgr. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


American Supply Co.—E, D. Ullman. 

Crump, F. M., & Co—D. H. Crump. 

Hart Saddlery Co.—E. Stillinger. 

National Fruit & Prod. Co—Ira B. 
Harkey. 

Thompson, J. W., Lbr. Co—A. L. Fos- 
ter. 

Williamson Bros.—Sam. Williamson, 


Co—G, M. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co—W. J. 
Robinson. 

Conn. Tel. & El. Co., Inc, The—B. C. 
Rogers, Secretary. 

Curtiss-Way Co., The—J. E. Baxter. 

Manning, Bowman & Co.—A, L. Stet- 
son, Secretary. 

Parker, Charles, Co., The—Jas. R. 
Sloane. 


Middletown, Conn. 


Middletown Silver Co., The—F. L. Sage. 

Palmer, I, E., Co., The—F. E. Fowler. 

Russell Mfg. Co., The—H. W. Hub- 
bard, Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bornstein & Zimmerman—S. Bornstein. 

Bowers, W. A., Heating Co—Wm. A. 
Bowers. 

Brennan, T. E., Co.—T. E. Brennan. 

Cream City Can Works—F. W. Wilson. 

Devere & Schloegel Lbr. Co—E. Juer- 


ens. 

Downey & Kruse Co.—W. H. Downey. 

Fox Cutlery Co.—J. F. Kenkel. 

Friedlander, M., Knitting Co—A. J. 
Friedlander. 

Helmholz Mitten Co.—A. C, Helmholz. 

Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co.—Chas. B. 


Doyle. 
Independent Oil & Grease Co.—Frank 
Krafezyk. 
Johnston, Robt. A., Co—Wm. J. Allen. 
Keasby & Mattison Co.—Jos. A. Hirz. 
Keelyn Electric Co.—P. F. Keelyn. 
Magie, E. Eldred, Spec. Mfg. Co., The— 
E, Eldred Magie. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.—A, N. 
Miller. 
Mueller, L. J., Furnace Co.—E. S. Seims. 
Pritzlaff Bros—Aug. F. Pritzlaff. 
Roemer Drug Co.—F. J. Roemer. 
Schwaab Stamp & Seal Co.—B. W. Fue- 


ger. 

Siekert & Baum Sta. Co.—A. J. Baum. 

Smith, A. O., Co—Chas, T. Hase. 

oo Knitting Co.—Chas. Hack- 
arth. 











Wetzler, Sachs & Co.—David Sachs. 
a Shoe Mfg. Co.—F. L. Wey- 
enber 


Ziegler, - Co.—Chas. V. Schmidt. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beach, James, & Son—E. H. McDuffer. 

La Crosse Implement Co—W. A. 
_ Strauch. 

Swisher-Dunegan Co.—Rollin Swisher. 


New Britain, Conn. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co—C. A. Blair, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
National Spring Bed Co., 
Porter, Secretary. 


The—F. A. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Hendryx, Andrew B., Co., The—Na- 
than W. Hendryx. 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co., The—Harry 
. Kennedy, Secretary. 
North, O. B. & Co—Geo. P. North, 
President. 
Sargent & Co.—G. L. Sargent. 
Schollhorn, Wm., Co., The—F. J. Scholl- 
horn, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y. 
Allen, D. J., & Co.—Fred. Frisby. 
Bremer & Fell—E. A. Bremer. 


Cayey-Caguas Tobacco Co.— F. R. Hois- 
ington, President. 


Ehrlich, Ferdinand, & Sons—Harry 
Ehrlich. 

Fiberloid Co., The—Edmund J. Levine, 
President. 

Golden, S. Herbert, Co—S. Herbert 
Golden. 


Knox Hat Mfg. Co., The—R. J. Mac- 
Farland, Treasurer. 

Nat. Enameling & Stamping Co.—Jas. 

Kegreisz. 

Newhall Chain Forge & Iron Co.—Clif- 
ford Willis. 

Reinherz, Philip. 

Second National Bank—A. L. Burns. 

Simmons Hardware Co.—Louis Ott, Jr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dougherty, H. D.,.& Co. 

Quaker City Shirt Mfg. Co., The—H. B. 
Tyson, President. 

Tryon, Jacob M. 

Walton, F. S., Co—George T. Edge, 
Treasurer. 

White, F. H., Co. The—Walter H. 
Dilks, Vice-President. 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Second National Bank—A. McCammon, 
Cashier. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co-operative Flint Glass Co—C. W. 
Klein. 

Dauler, Close & Johns—T. F. Johns, 

Frank & Seder—I. Seder. 

Goldstein = Perlman—Wm. Perlman, 

Kuhn, J. S. & W. T., Inc—A. D, Salle. 

Levering Coffee Co. nal. L. Hutchinson. 


Mackey, Thos. R., Baking Co.—Thos. 
. Mackey. 
Osgood & Silverblatt—Samuel Osgood. 
Pittsburg Valve Fdy. & Const. Co— 
_ C. A. Anderson. 

Pittsburg Valve Fdy. & Const. Co— 
G. G, Patterson. 

Sorg, Paul, Interests—H. T. Kehan. 

Trau & Loevner—Gus. Trau. 

United Shirt & Collar Co—Chas, E. 
Connor. 

U. S, Realty Co.—E. Arch. Cohen. 

West Lafayette Mfg. Co.—S. C. Kissner. 

Zeugschmidt Cigar Co—A. D. Zeug- 
schmidt. 


Portland, Ore. 


American Press Asso., The—M. E. 
Miley. 

German-American Coffee Co., The—G. 
B. Henderson. 

Monroe & Crissell—W. H. Monroe. 

Timberman, The—George M. Cornwall. 

Walsh, M, J., Co—J. R. Tomlinson. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Richmond Mfg. Co.—J. M. Judson, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
American Ribbon & Carbon Co.—Emil 


Broeker. 

American Woodworking Mach. Co.— 
Daniel D. Lovelace. 

Bell Telephone Co.—B. A. Kaiser, Spe- 
cial Agent. 

Brown, E. C., Co., The—E. C. Brown. 

Chamber of Commerce—Sidney R. 
Clarke, Secretary. 

Chapman & Goetzman—H. Goetzman. 

Clark Paper & Mfg. Co—Frederick W. 
Clark. 

Cook Iron Store Co.—Fred’k W. Cook. 

Daly & Ferguson—Chas. W. Ferguson. 

Freeland, H. H. 

Goldstein, R., & Co.—R. Goldstein. 

Graves, H. B.—P. R. Smith. 

Hayes, W. D.—C. G. Haggerty. 

Knopf, Jos., & Son—Harry S. Knopf. 

Mandeville & King—F. B. King. 


McGraw, Benjamin & Hays—M. H. 
Benjamin. 
Rochester Germicide Co.—D,. N. Calk- 


ins. 
Stern Company, The—H. W. Stern. 
Todd, G. W., & Co—G, W. Todd. 
Uhlen Carriage Co.—T. C. Uhlen. 
Vacuo-Static Carbon Co.—Geo. Baxter. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Asso.—Ho- 
mer F, Ziegler. 
Bessemer Washed Coal Co.—W. A. 


Brownlee. : 
Breese-Tirnton Mining Co—A. H. 
Manley, John D., Implement Co.—F. P. 


Beddoe 
Leonard. 
Meyer Bros. Coal & Ice Co—L. D. 


Meyer. 
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Milliken, John T., & Co—Ben, P. Lar- 
rabee. 

Murphy, E. S.—Care G. W. Perry & Co. 

Rehbein, H. A., Comm. Co.—C. A. Reh- 


bein. 
Co—C. A. 


Schermerhorn Brothers 
Tradesman Pub. Co., The—C. V, An- 


Lempertz. 
derson. 
Western Candy & Bakers’ Supp. Co.— 
Bickel. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Boyeson, H. C., Co.—H. C. Boyeson. 
Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.—Roger S. 
Kennedy. 
McClain & Gray—F. O. McClain. 
Maybell, R. J., Sta. Co.—R. J. Maybell. 
Pioneer Press—Edward E. Hayes. 
St. Paul Union Stock Yards Co.—A. A. 
McKechnie. ; 
Second National Bank—F. D. Monfort. 
Seeger Refrigerator Co—John A. See- 


ger. 
Union Mattress Co.—W. A. Curtis, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hess Biscuit & Bread Co.—Mr. Hess. 
Utah Whol. Gro. Co—L. O. Taft. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Albers Bros. Milling Co.—David Grant. 
American Sav. Bank & Tr. Co.—Harry 
E, Welty. 
Bank of California, The—E. C. Wagner. 
Chiopeck Fish Co.—E. W. Ingalls. 
Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co.—F. W. 
Shillestad. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.—E. W. Zibbell, 
Heffernan Engine Works—J.-T. Heffer- 


nan. 

Hollingshead & Campbell—L. A. Davis. 

Kilbourne & Clark Co.—A. H. Phelps. 

Magnesia Asbestos Supp. Co—C. A. 
Jordan. 

Mill & Mine Supply Co., Inc—Robert 
Gillespie. 

Miller, R. F—Care Northwestern Shoe 


Co. 
Muller & Raas Co.—H. P. Fisher. 
Northwest Tr. & Safe Dept. Co.—Alex- 
ander Myers. 


Pacific Hdw. & Steel Co.—H. L. Kemp. 
Perine Machinery Co.—H. B. Perine. 
am ee News Co., The—Oscar 


uhn. 
Purcell Safe Co.—Frank Purcell, 
Rubber Mfg. & Dist. Co—L. B. Hitch- 


ings. 
State Bank of Seattle, The—A. H. Soel- 


urg. 

Tatum & Bowen—N. W. Campbell. 

Union Sav. & Trust Co—R. Sanford. 

United Iron Works—Henry Blethen. 

Washington Mattress Co.—M. Falk. 

Williams, O. B., Co.—O. B. Williams. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central Shoe & Rubber Co—B. O. 
Forknall. 

Dun, R, G., & Co.—W. J. Hopkins. 

McClure, R. C., Co., The—W. E. Bruce, 

Stearns, E. C., & Co.—H. E. Maslin. 

Suebert, Justin, Inc—W. A, Ellis. 

Wyckoff Co.—G. D, Kirkland. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—Wilbur Topping, V.-P. and G. M. 
Duncan, J. R., Paper & Sta. Co., The— 
J. B. Aikman, President. 

Frank, Samuel, & Sons—Theo. P. 
Frank. 

Hulman & Co.—G. E. Conley. 

Levin Bros.—Isaac P. Levin. 

McKeen National Bank—F. McKeen, 
Vice-President. 

Root Brothers Co., The—J. A. Root, 
Treasurer. 

Strong, Jos., & Co—A. G. Blake. 


Texarkana, Texas. 

Post Pipe Co.—G. R. Payne. 

Wichita, Kansas. 
Hydro-Carbon Co., The—W. C. Cole- 


man. 

Incandescent Lt. & Supp. Co., The—F. 
A. Reed. 

Young Bros. Whol. Hat Co.—Fred. 
Young. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


People’s Bank of Wilkes-Barre—A. A. 
Stirling, Cashier. 


An official list of the affiliated branches of the National Associa- 


tion of Credit Men is published monthly in the “Bulletin.” 


The 


Association is not connected directly or indirectly with any associa- 
tion, institution or corporation whose name does not appear in the 


official roster. 


Notes. 


The New Orleans Credit Men’s Association is at work taking 
subscriptions to a fund for the prosecution of fraudulent failures. 


Walter F. Ellis, treasurer of the Sioux City Iron Company and 
Frank H. Randel, of the American Stove Company, Cleveland, were 
callers during the past month at the National office. 





President R. P. Smith, of the Fort Worth Association of Credit 
Men, was given a complimentary dinner December 28th by his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Smith leaves for Los Angeles for an extended rest and 
- much needed relief from his numerous business cares. 


Information is desired regarding the Banker’s Exchange, a collec- 
tion agency said to have offices in a number of cities of the United 
States. Members who know of and have had dealings with this 
agency will do a service by writing thereof to the National office. 


Among the exchanges of the BuLLETIN list the most recently 
arranged for is the Journal of the American Bankers’ Association of 
which the December issue is number six, volume one. It is a well 
edited publication and will undoubtedly prove itself indispensable in the 
work of that organization. 


H. A. Baker, who has been for many years a leader in credit 
men’s association work in St. Paul and last fall on account of needed 
rest resigned his position as credit man in the house of Foley Bros. 


& Kelly, has entered the P. J. Bowlin Liquor Co., of that city, as its 
credit manager. 


The Des Moines Credit Men’s Association has joined hands with 
the Iowa State Manufacturers’ Association in the work of bringing 
about the enactment of the bulk sales law in Iowa. The latter organi- 
zation is quite as determined to be successful in this matter as the 
former so that the friends of the measure enter their work well 
equipped. 

H. M. Horton, who for several years has held the position of 
superintendent in the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association, has 
resigned and is succeeded by W. C. Lovejoy, formerly of the Fair- 
banks Company of that city. The adjustment bureau will also be 
conducted by Mr. Lovejoy. 

At the annual meeting of the Rochester Credit Men’s Association 
held December 10 the following officers were elected, Ira D. Kings- 
bury, of L. Adler Bros. & Co., president, W. J. Trimble, of the Trader’s 
National Bank, vice-president, and Lee Richmond, of Weaver, Palmer 
& Richmond, treasurer. 

The Decatur-Springfield Association of Credit Men with twenty 
members has been organized with the following officers elected to 
serve for one year, Wilber Humphrey, of Morehouse & Wells Co., 
president, J. A. Myers, of John W. Bunn & Co., vice-president, A. J. 
Murray, of National Grocer Co., secretary, and James M. Allen, of 
National Bank of Decatur, treasurer. 


The following have been elected officers of the Spokane Merchants’ 
Association for the ensuing year: A. W. Doland, of The Spokane 
Drug Co., president; H. Wilson, of M. Seller & Co., H. D. Trunkey 
and D. W. Sunderlin, of Holley-Mason Hardware Co., vice-presidents, 
and J. B. Campbell, secretary-treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Newark Association of Credit Men 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year, Charles A. 
Sanson, of C. B. Smith & Co., president; Irving C. Brown, of L. 
Bamberger & Co., vice-president; Otto L. Herdrich, of Roe & Con- 
over, treasurer, and J. Fred. Braun, of J. J. Hockenjos Co., secretary. 

A “Don’t” suggested by a manager of one of the adjustment 
bureaus connected with the Association is “Don’t expect the adjust- 
ment bureau with which you have refused to co-operate to keep you 
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in touch with the progress of a case in which you are interested. It 
isn’t fair and very properly arouses the manager’s wrathful feelings.” 


A bill (S. 6484) providing for the establishing of “postal savings 
depositaries for depositing savings at interest with the security of the 
government for repayment thereof, etc.,” is before the Senate. It is 
receiving the hearty endorsement of Postmaster General Meyer. Any 
member interested therein may get details of this measure upon appli- 
cation at the National office. 


Oscar Wells, who is chairman of the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Committee of the National Association, has accepted a call to 
Houston to take a position with the Commercial National Bank. He 
leaves Fort Worth much to the regret of his fellow-members in the 
Fort Worth association of which he has for years been a highly 
esteemed member. 


Howard Marshall, president of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, was one of the speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Newark association held December toth. His theme was the accom- 
plishments of the National Association of Credit Men and some of the 
evils and weaknesses of our business system remaining for the Asso- 
ciation to grapple with. 


The Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange under the direction of President 
Hickey is making elaborate preparations for the entertainment of the 
annual convention of the National Association of Clothing Manufac- 
turers to be held this year in Rochester, March 8 and 9. Representative 
committees have been appointed to handle every feature of the enter- 
tainment. 


Frank S. Flagg, vice-president of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, has recently been made treasurer and general manager of 
the Powell Bros. Shoe Co. Mr. Flagg was with Morse & Rogers in 
the boot and shoe line for twenty-three years and for six years has 
been head of the credit-department. He is generally recognized as 
having few peers as a credit man in this line for New York and vicinity. 


This issue of the BULLETIN contains in full A. C. Foster’s address 
at the banquet given by the Denver Credit Men’s Association last month 
to the salesmen of houses connected with the Denver association. Credit 
men will do the sales department of their houses a good turn by passing 
the BULLETIN along to that department with this article marked or 
recommended for reading. That department will be the better for 
giving this article its thoughtful consideration. 


The card of annual statistics of the R. G. Dun & Co.’s general 
reference book is out. It sets forth that the total number of names 
in the January 1909 issue of the book is 1,587,977; new names inserted 
378,718; names obliterated 348,312; changes made in ratings and styles, 
364,071; alterations made in bank list, 55,057; or a total number of 
changes made during the year of 1908, 1,146,158, an average of 3,770 
for each business day. 

A Japanese newspaper in a recent issue commenting upon the 
increase of commerce in Japan, urges more attention to the establish- 
ment of better credit conditions in that country. It congratulates the 
country on the evident tendency toward a decrease in dishonest practices 
and urges business men to exercise more care in choosing their cus- 
tomers and bankers to endeavor more strictly to scrutinize their clients, 
so that the abuses of the credit system may be greatly minimized, if 
not entirely rooted out. 
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The Denver Credit Men’s Association feel elated over the great 
success attending the first annual Christmas tree and entertainment at 
the Denver Auditorium given under the auspices of the Traffic Club 
to the children of Denver. The members of the Denver Credit Men’s 
Association were the charter members of the Traffic Club which has 
since proved to be Denver’s hustling organization. Over 7,000 children 
made the great Auditorium ring with happy voices and to each was 
presented a package sufficient to bring cheer to many a little home. 
There is no doubt but that the entertainment will be repeated next 
Christmas on even a greater and more magnificent scale. 

Under the direction of a commission appointed by Governor Hughes 
an investigation is being made into the methods of business employed in 
Wall Street, for the purpose of suggesting legislation looking to the 
prevention of illegitimate transactions in security and commodity markets. 
The commission serves without pay as did the banking commission 
which recommended for legislation several measures passed by the 
New York legislature during the session of 1908. In his letter to the 
commission Governor Hughes outlined the policy to be followed thus: 

“In this commonwealth the vast commercial and financial transac- 
tions represent the activities of the entire country. It is of the utmost 
importance that legislation affecting business and exchange should be 
the result of deliberate study, and that we should neither threaten 
business stability by ill-considered measures, nor on the other hand 
invite agitation or impair confidence by ignoring abuses and by failing 
to provide suitable correction.” 


In Spokane seven of the largest banks have been received into the 
association and into all its bureaus including the adjustment bureau on 
exactly the same footing as the wholesale merchants. They receive 
and make reports and place their claims requiring adjustment just as 
all other members do. In commenting upon the utility of these depart- 
ments to the banker, E. Coman, president of the Exchange National 
Bank, declared that in the first year of his bank’s connection with the 
association and its bureaus, it had saved, in refusing loans on account 
of bureau reports and bad debts collected, enough to pay the bank dues 
for the next one hundred years and that he voiced the complete satis- 
faction with which the bank members of the association viewed their 
membership. 


At the suggestion and with the co-operation of Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Edward H. Ozmun, United 
States Consul-General at Constantinople, is delivering addresses to com- 
mercial organizations upon the opportunities to extend American trade 
in the Orient. This is in line with the purpose of the State Department 
to educate the business interests of the country through the foreign 
service. Mr. Ozmun is thoroughly well informed upon the foreign 
trade openings for American exporters. He entered the consular service 
in 1892, was called by Secretary of State Root to serve as a member 
of the commission of consuls to organize the entire consular service 
and while so engaged, President Roosevelt promoted him to be Consul- 
General at Constantinople. 

A case recently appealed to the Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
an important bearing on one feature of the bulk sales law in that state 
as well as those elsewhere in effect. It seems that a merchant sold an 
undivided half interest in his business and failed to keep his promise 
to apply the proceeds toward liquidating his debts. When the Supreme 
Court renders its decision it will construe the bulk sales law as it affects 
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the sale of any appreciable part of the stock of goods. This will be 
reported when decided and it is hoped the Supreme Court will hold 
that the sale of an undivided interest will fall within the inhibition of 
the law. This is very important as it is manifestly apparent that unless 
the sale of any considerable portion of a stock of goods without com- 
plying with the provisions of this act is presumed to be void as against 
the seller’s creditors, it would simply offer a method of evading the 
spirit of the law. 


At the last annual convention the following resolution was adopted: 
“WHEREAS, There have been drafted several Federal In- 
corporation Laws and there is a strong possibility that the next 

Congress may seriously consider such legislation, therefore, 

be it 

“Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by 

the President of the National Association of Credit Men to in- 

vestigate the subject, with a view to recommending, through 

the Board of Directors at the proper time, to Congress, essential 

features relating to credits, in particular to designate the nature 

of the payment of capital stock and any other desirable 

elements.” 

In accordance with this resolution President Gettys has appointed 
the following committee on Federal Incorporation Law, all of the com- 
mittee being located in Cleveland: A. J. Gaehr, Chairman; Thomas 
P. Robbins, O. K. Brooks, E. E. Northway and H. E. Hackenberg. 


The lawyer who upon being given a case immediately figures how 
he can handle it to his own monetary advantage choosing a process 
which entitles him to present a larger bill as against a process which 
he knows full well is better for his client but gives him little chance 
for profitable service, has no professional or ethical sense and deserves 
the disrespect of every brother lawyer. A member has called to the 
Association’s attention a case in which he instructed a lawyer in a 
remote ‘township to replevin a machine, for which service a fee of 
$25 is all that could have been charged. Violating these instructions, 
the lawyer chose a process by which he could charge 15 per cent. on 
the unpaid balance on the claim, besides charges presumably for 
detective services, for packing the machine and for storage in his office, 
so that the client received instead of a bill for $25 one for $114.30. 
Needless to say, lawyers among themselves should be the first to organ- 
ize to make this sort of conduct on the part of their fellows as infrequent 
as possible as it reflects upon the entire fraternity. 


The Indianapolis Association of Credit Men has issued a pamphlet 
addressed to the “Members of the Sixty-sixth General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana,” containing briefs for two bills which the credit men 
of Indiana especially desire to have enacted into law, namely, a bulk 
sales bill and a bill making it a criminal offense to issue a false statement 
for the purpose of obtaining credit. The introductory page aims to 
make perfectly clear that these bills if enacted will not operate to restrict 
the legitimate business of the so-called debtor class, that the creditor 
class has its own interests to serve in all its relations to the debtor class 
and the enactment of statutes derogating to the interests of the latter 
would react hurtfully upon the former—that all these measures aim 
to do is to facilitate and conserve honest commerce by the elimination 
of practices intended to defeat just debts. One feature of the pamphlet, 
put forth as a potent argument, is the diagram showing in black and 
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white states with and without the bulk sales law. A list of all members 
of the Association in Indiana is also appended. It should make a good 
foundation upon which to conduct personal work in behalf of these 
two important measures. 


A case involving serious charges against the good faith of the 
adjustment bureau of one of the affiliated branches of the Association 
was fortunately called promptly to the attention of the National office 
by a member. In the case proof was rapidly developing that this bureau 
was discriminating between the local creditors and those at distant 
points, seeing, in the instance in point, that the former received 100 
per cent. on their claims and the latter but 25 per cent. An investiga- 
tion made by the National office revealed the fact that a confusion of 
bureau names had been the sole cause of the trouble, that the bureau 
accused of such demoralizing and dangerous practices had no relation- 
ship with the National Association of Credit Men. This illustrates the 
necessity of members being acquainted with the directories of the 
Association. In the last page of the BULLETIN appears each month 
a directory of affiliated branches with their proper titles and the Asso- 
ciation has no connection whatsoever with any association, institution 
Or corporation whose name does not appear in this official roster. 
Also appears monthly the directory of adjustment bureaus conducted 
by these affiliated branches with the names of their managers and 
specific addresses. These directories should clear up any confusion 
arising from similarity of names. 


An experienced credit man in speaking of Adjustment Bureaus 
said recently, “What can a creditor expect of the attorney or collec- 
tion office which has but one claim? Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the office which has one claim can do nothing but forward its 
item to the trustee and that the same office if it has enough claims to 
control the situation will stir itself and watch every chance to make 
the best possible showing? The reasons which should impel merchants 
to support the adjustment bureau are as simple as the alphabet, and 
credit organizations should permit no desistance in the demand that 
their members concentrate their cases in the nearest adjustment 
bureau. Furthermore, here lies the cure for that objectionable ten- 
dency on the part of some bureaus which is frequently spoken of, 
namely, that they tend to enter the field of the purely collection agency. 
If members gave their cases for adjustment to the bureau enough 
business to maintain the organization would be had to keep them away 
from collection work.” 


A recent announcement of the great house of H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany, the largest distributors of dry goods in the country, is a striking 
illustration of the way the new spirit which all feel is moving over 
the surface of business transactions. After speaking of the apparent 
revival in business it says that the concern will not permit its sales- 
men to quote a fictitious basis of value on merchandise or offer “baits” 
to obtain an extra large order, and they are not allowed to tempt a 
merchant to overbuy. “We are particularly desirous,” it says, “of 
impressing on the trade that while, in our judgment, the underlying 
technical conditions are favorable to the buyer, and that it is wise and 
good business judgment conservatively to anticipate spring require- 
ments on such lines as can be bought with perfect safety, we are not 
in any sense of the term advising a speculative attitude on advanced 
purchases.” This sort of policy adopted by wholesale houses generally 
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would put a brake on that which is acknowledged to be one of the 
most common causes of embarrassment among traders. 


The present addresses of the following are wanted: J. T. Ander- 
son, formerly (1905) in the harness business in Ada, Minnesota; A. 
H. Nelson, formerly (1905) at Bristol, South Dakota, now supposed 
to be in North or South Dakota or Minnesota; E. A. Stocking, formerly 
(six or seven months ago) of Claremont, South Dakota; Robert Glaser, 
who was till recently in the furniture business in Gloversville, New 
York; Jos. L. Kirsher, who did business at Portsmouth, Virginia, then 
at Nashville, Tennessee; Joe Hapip, an Italian or Syrian, who was 
doing business about a year ago at Baton Rouge, Louisiana; George 
W. Parker, trading until September last at Troy, New York, 149 
River Street, under style Parker Mercantile Company; Clise Optical 
Company, who recently left Walla Walla, Washington; D. Switzer & 
Son, formerly of Bowbells, South Dakota; George J. Preston, formerly 
of Minneapolis, later of Denver; Peter Bolton, formerly (1907) of 
Loose Creek, Wisconsin; Salem P. Williams, who operated in Toledo, 
Ohio, under the name of Central Law Union; A. A. Smith, formerly 
of Kenmare, North Dakota; J. P. Kangley, who up to a short time 
ago was in business in Chillicothe, Missouri, (mercantile agency 
reports state that Kangley came originally from Kansas City where 
he had been in the employ of a wholesale house) ; C. C. Osborne, for- 
merly (three or four years ago) of. Warroad, Minnesota; Schmitz & 
Rueter, formerly of Lansford, North Dakota; William Wilson, for- 
merly of Eveleth, Minnesota; A. N. Peter, formerly of Calumet, Michi- 
gan; M. A. Bab, formerly of Hancock, Michigan; Peter Naseff, for- 
merly of Calumet, Michigan; J. P. Kleese, proprietor of Falcon Motor 
Works, Youngstown, Ohio. 


It is desired that the National office be communicated with as 
promptly as possible by any who have had dealings with E. Elansky 
who was recently in the boot and shoe business at Schenectady, New 
York, and more recently. at Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


Certain firms of photographers are soliciting from affiliated branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men the privilege of photograph- 
ing the members at local points for the purpose of putting on sale 
group pictures of the members of the local associations. While 
this form of enterprise is entirely legitimate the National office desires 
to explain that it has not the official endorsement of the National 
Association and is strictly a matter of negotiation between the photo- 
graphic firms and local association members. 


Several determined creditors of Ettinger, Roffis & Co., of New 
York, bankrupts, have contributed to a fund for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the prosecution against them. The bankrupts had failed to 
comply with an order of the court directing them to turn over $20,000 
which they were alleged to have concealed. The bankrupts offered 
$1,220 in settlement of the contempt proceedings and it began to look 
as if through lack of interest the creditors might take this pittance. 
One of the creditors, Herman H. Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer & 
Schreier, made a stirring talk and aroused his fellow creditors to the 
point of contributing enough to prosecute to the extent of the law. 


An observation upon a dangerous tendency exhibiting itself in 
certain adjustment bureaus, comes from a member who is connected 
with the Association not in one of the older centers but in a state 
not long a member of the union of states. The tendency to which he 
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refers is that of the adjustment bureau becoming a collection agency. The 
following expresses in no uncertain terms how serious this tendency 
appears to him: “The most potent factor in procuring legislation 
in any state is the body of lawyers which always comprises a large 
percentage of the membership of the law-making bodies and if through 
the conduct of the Association in sanctioning the collection methods 
of the adjustment bureaus, or in any other way this body of lawyers 
should become arrayed against us, as it surely will if the bureau 
becomes a collection agency purely and simply, it may become difficult 
to procure legislative relief for many existing evils. The Association 
at the Denver convention, had this matter up. It was, however, 
handled mildly. My own opinion is that in the near future more 
drastic measures will be called for.” 


The “Manufacturers Lloyds” giving as its-address Union National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio, has been soliciting contracts from 
houses based upon this interesting guarantee: “By virtue of the 
authority vested in me, I hereby acknowledge the receipt of fifteen 
dollars in full for three years membership to the Manufacturers 
Cn TD stckerradncar dee Company. The holder is entitled 
to the fullest possible information on any matter of inquiry with no 
additional expense excepting actual mileage and hotels. If the fee 
paid exceeds twenty-five dollars the holder is entitled to reports on 
employees, viz.: habits, associates, places of resort and expenditure. 
Also checkage on salespeople and buyers. Also compiling of evidence 
in suits of law, viz.: bankruptcy, fraudulent assignments, transfer of 
property, etc., etc. The right is reserved to caneel this contract by 
refunding the unearned portion of the fee paid. The holder is further 
entitled to full investigation of their plant for dishonesty. The 
Lloyds contract to recover $500 of salvage or refund fee and cancel 
contract.” Any member who has had dealings with this party is 
asked to communicate with the National office. 


In the matter of collection agencies the plan of one Orville E, Collins 
is interesting. Collins, who was formerly of Toronto, and now said to 
be located in Troy, N. Y., is reported as offering for sale at 20 cents each 
a form to be used on delinquent debtors and as an inducement, it is 
claimed, he agrees to purchase at 25 cents on the dollar accounts where 
no result follows. It looks like easy money, but a member who invested 
at Collins’ solicitation reports that he has never since been able to locate 
the man. Here is a copy of the form as registered at the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture: 


Debtor’s Name in Full 
and Address. 


NOTICE. 

PON sic ku cs cues 190... 

In looking over ...... books ...... find that ...... have an 
DNC deeGeecee ce cubaes against you amounting $............ for 
eee e Pil bs haved oWn 4c bean As ...... have a chance to sell this 
to ORVILLE E. COLLINS, Toronto, and do not wish to do so, please 
call or remit and settle on or before the ................. or before the 
Pele pebhente dteceettaos or ...... shall be obliged to sell to him. 


Yours truly, 
Entered according to act of Parliament of Canada on the 12th day of 
June, in the year 1900, by Orville E. Collins, at the department of 
Agriculture, Register folio 11457. Copyright No. 42, applied for 
in U. S. A, 
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Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency of Chicago, Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co. of Chicago, Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis, or Standard Mercantile Agency of Chicago, are 
requested to report the result of the same to the National office. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with concerns soliciting bad and doubt- 
ful accounts for collection without first communicating with the Secre- 
tary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated branch. 
Under no circumstances should members pay fees in advance for 
services to be rendered in connection with the collection of such 
accounts, 


It should be the hard and fast policy of every concern a member 
of this Association, not to employ any collection agency which 
charges a fee in advance or lump sum in addition to the commission. 
Even if the agency is not dishonest and if its representatives are truth- 
ful, a concern employing it on the advance or lump sum basis is 
paying too heavily for services rendered. 


EE 
OBITUARY. 


Henry L. Kehrl. 


After an illness of more than three months due to typhoid fever 
Henry L. Kehrl, of the Newark Association of Credit Men, died 
January 2d. Mr. Kehrl was secretary and treasurer of the Newark 
Varnish Works. Before becoming an officer of the business he had 
traveled for his house for twenty years arid was well known in the 
varnish and paint trade of the eastern and middle states. 

Mr. Kehrl was for several years an individual member of the 
National Association and naturally became a charter member of the 
Newark association as soon as it was organized. He was also a Mason 
of the order of Knights Templar and Mystic Shrine. 


Suggestion For New Year’s Resolution. 


During January, the season of new resolutions, when the natural 
thing is to consider the past year in review and fix the mark to be 
attained during the year which lies before, the Association of which 
we are members should be given a portion of our promises for 
something better. Two facts may especially encourage us to throw 
energy into Association work, local and national, namely, that our 
acts having as an end the broadening of the Association, react to 
broaden our individual outlook, grasp of affairs and consequent value 
to ourselves and that the energy we exert is multiplied manifoldly 
through the organized membership. 

The phases of credit work are numerous enough to demand the 
attention of every member no matter from what point his bias causes 
him to look upon present credit conditions. With a large proportion 
of members, to know would be to do, and their resolutions need go 
no farther than to know more intimately what the Association stands 
for and is aiming to bring about. Resolutions to know the National 
Association of Credit Men and make it a bigger, better, more efficient 
Organization are in order and should be freely and earnestly made. 
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David S. Ludlum of Philadelphia made President of the Auto Car Co. 


David S. Ludlum, assistant cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, in charge of its credit department, tendered his resignation 
during December to accept the position of president and general man- 
ager of the Auto Car Co., Ardmore, Pennsylvania. Mr. Ludlum entered 
upon the duties of his new position January Ist. 

This change marks one more step in Mr. Ludlum’s advancement 
and fitly illustrates the fact that opportunity still waits upon the man 
who is alive to take advantage of what it presents. It can truly be 
said of Mr. Ludlum that he never lost sight of the fact that devotion 
to an employer’s interest must be first and those he has served real- 
izing this together with the high quality of his service have given 
him their full confidence. 

Mr. Ludlum is still a young man and while there is no desire to 
eulogize him here there is in the record of his progressive steps a 
lesson for young men who are in the kindergarten, so to speak, of 
business and are earnestly striving to reach higher levels in business 
affairs. That lesson is the value of strict attention to business coupled 
with absolute integrity and a never failing desire to do a little more 
than is expected or demanded. 

Mr. Ludlum’s early training was in the dry goods business with 
which he was connected for several years. Less than five years ago 
he entered the service of the Philadelphia National Bank as credit 
man. There, his capacity for intelligent work was soon recognized, 
bringing to him the appointment of assistant cashier. 

Mr. Ludlum many years ago realized the advantages to be had 
through a connection with the National Association of Credit Men, 
and quickly identified himself with it, becoming an important factor 
in its affairs, serving ably in many capacities, first as member and 
chairman of important committees and afterward as a director and 
vice-president of the Association. 


The Cancellation Evil and Work of Committee on Mercantile Agency 
and Credit Co-operation. 


At the Denver convention the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men be requested to furnish the mercantile agencies from time to time 
the names of firms canceling bona fide orders placed by them, in order 
that such information may be furnished to inquirers as an essential fea- 
ture of special reports.” 

This matter has been referred to the Committee on Mercantile 
Agency and Credit Co-operation. The committee proposes to take steps 
to carry out the spirit of this resolution, but before doing so wishes to 
get the suggestions of as many members as possible. Information regard- 
ing the extent of the evil is wanted especially as it relates to the various 
trades. 

This request for information applies to every member individually, 
and it is the earnest hope of the committee that all give their careful 
thought to this exceedingly important problem and give their conclusions 
to O. H. Perry, chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Cry Sent Up From a Prohibition Section. 


In some sections of the country, where the prohibition wave has 
struck with fullest force, the “dry spell” is resulting “in driving 
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the grocery trade out of existence. Davis & Atkins, of Richmond, 
Va., wholesale grocers and importers, who also do a large wholesale 
liquor business, have decided to retire from the field, and will pass 
through voluntary liquidation soon after the first of the year. In a private 
letter, stating this fact, the firm says: “Perhaps it might interest you to 
know that one of the main reasons for this action is the continual haras- 
sing, and in reality, persecution, to which we are subjected in conducting 
a wholesale liquor business, owing to the activities of the prohibition 
people.’—Journal of Commerce. 


SHALL THE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU ASSUME THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF A COLLECTION AGENCY? 


By T. H. Green, or GREEN-DE LAITTRE COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Not infrequently the query is made, “Why not permit an adjust- 
ment bureau, investigating a concern at the instance of one or more 
members to accept payment on account of obligations due such 
members?” ‘Those who ask this question, as it appears to me, do not 
have a true understanding of what the adjustment bureau feature of 
the National Association of Credit Men is intended to accomplish and 
a careless answer may be fraught with disastrous consequences. Let 
ns, therefore, for a few moments look at the problem with that care 
to which its importance entitles it. 

The National Association of Credit Men, through its local 
associations has thus far held aloof from the collection and report- 
ing business. These local associations have advertised themselves 
as not being collection or reporting agencies. When reporting 
features have been incorporated they have been along reciprocal 
lines for the interchange of information only. It was intended 
when adjustment bureaus were formed that they should be mutual 
and reciprocal in their conduct and operation. Where this course 
has been departed from the “bureaus” have resolved themselves into 
collection agencies in the interests of and controlled by a few houses 
for their special benefit, or in the special interests of the manager, 
who in such cases is a collection attorney. 

My understanding of the position the National Association has 
assumed is that an adjustment bureau has for its object the investi- 
gation of a debtor’s financial condition, and where solvent but embar- 
rassed, to take such steps as practical business men can render in 
assisting him in getting such an extension as his circumstances may 
warrant or in effecting a reasonable compromise with his creditors. 
If he is insolvent and cannot be saved, the bureau is to act as trustee 
for the benefit of all his creditors and to administer the estate in the 
most economical manner and as quickly as possible, consistent with 
the idea of avoiding sacrifice of property and unnecessary expense; 
also to act as receiver or trustee in bankruptcy. Such a bureau 
would be an absolutely impartial tribunal, one to which every creditor 
could with confidence trust his claim in case of failure with a certainty 
that his interests would be fully and equitably protected and the 
largest possible dividend obtained. 

The moment an adjustment bureau undertakes to make collec- 
tions it destroys the confidence of its members and brings itself to 
the level of the ordinary collection agency, and in my opinion its 
downfall will only be a question of time. 

At the present time the National Association of Credit Men 
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virtually has no control or supervision over the conduct or manage- 
ment of adjustment bureaus. I think it should have, to a certain 
extent at least. It should have the power to determine and to have 
its decisions followed by bureaus, as to what they may or may not 
do and to see that they shall not depart from the objects as laid down 
by the National Association. The development of adjustment bureaus 
without the control of a central body has been along widely divergent 
lines and no two are alike. I believe that the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul bureau is conducted along the best possible lines and that if its 
present policy is adhered to, it is destined to become a very successful 
and permanent institution. I believe that our bureau should con- 
tinue to do its effective work along the lines of its organization, 
rather than venture out on the stormy sea of the collection business 
where the motto has and will always be, “Get my money and let the 
other fellow take care of himself,’ and where it is certain eventually 
to become wrecked. I believe you will find that the successful bureau 
is devoting its entire energy to the legitimate functions of its organi- 
zation and keeping out of the collection business and that those 
bureaus that have taken on the collection business have become very 
much reduced in influence with credit men and have lost caste with 
wholesale houses, not only as to collections but as to the primary 
object of their organization. Bureaus should not be diverted into 
money making schemes. Lawyers and credit men alike agree that a 
bureau operated along the lines endorsed by the National Association 
and followed by the Twin City Association is a benefit to all. Every 
lawyer I have talked with endorses the plan and has assured me that 
it will have his hearty support as long as it keeps out of the collection 
business. The members of the Commercial Law League of America 
are almost unanimous in their endorsement of the efforts the National 
Association has and is making for better credit conditions and the 
objects sought to be attained by adjustment bureaus. The influence 
and assistance of legitimate collection agencies and lawyers can be 
depended upon as long as the objects of the Association and of 
adjustment bureaus as outlined are adhered to. Attorneys assure me 
that they believe in our bureau and would like to see it succeed. 

In looking after insolvents, the object and result sought are 
strictly of a mutual character. The big and little creditor fare equally 
well. How would it be in the collection field if bureaus should enter 
it? Can they extend principles of equity to a proposition before 
bankruptcy occurs? Can they prevent favoritism of one city as 
against another or of one house as against another? Their managers 
would have to be hypnotists to convince a house whose claim was 
uncollected that it received justice in the bureau, as compared with 
the house whose money was collected by the bureau just before the 
failure. Competition is brisk and sometimes commercial houses want 
something the other fellow has already obtained through the bureau. 
What will be the effect when they find it out? 

If the bureau is to be kept at its best and is to produce the best 
results it must not only command the respect and friendship of 
credit men but must keep from getting into disfavor with the country 
merchant. For the wholesaler who wants to continue to do business 
with every customer who is worthy of credit, it is important that 
he collect his claims with as little friction and as little notoriety as 
possible and without causing failures. For this reason the combina- 
tion of a reporting and a collection bureau is to be discouraged. When 
a wholesaler asks for a report he expects to receive all the information 
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in the possession of or to be obtained by the bureau bearing upon 
the credit standing of the customer. If at any time the bureau has 
claims for collection in its hands it cannot in justice avoid reporting 
them. The result is that every house interested immediately in 
person or through some collection agency or attorney gets on the 
ground to protect its interests and a failure is precipitated. If a 
bureau engages in the collection business it must expect the active 
opposition and unfriendly attitude of all collection agencies and 
attorneys, which will also extend to referees in bankruptcy and to 
courts themselves. 

Another reason why a bureau should not handle collections is 
that the bunching of many collection claims in the hands of one 
collector has a tendency to cause a failure. It is the desire of every 
credit man, when he places his claim for collection, to get his money 
if possible without being obliged to go through the slow process of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings or trusteeship. No reputable collection agency or 
attorney will solicit and endeavor to handle more than one claim at a time 
against the same debtor, unless it is in a case of known insolvency 
and not even then upon his own solicitation until after the failure. 

An adjustment bureau cannot in the very nature of things treat 
its members with impartiality, if it has claims in its hands for collec- 
tion from outsiders or any of its members nor can the bureau make 
anybody believe it can. 

One of the functions of the Twin City Bureau is to investigate 
the financial affairs of a customer in the interests of any member for 
his benefit only and at his expense. In such cases the report is to be 
made to him only and to remain secret as to the other members 
unless it proves a case for trusteeship or bankruptcy proceedings, in 
which case the report may be made known to all and the expense be 
charged to the estate. Now, as to the question which has been 
asked, “Why not accept money for the one who ordered the investiga- 
tion?” I oppose it on the ground that the bureau being a mutual 
organization cannot in justice do for one what it cannot at the same 
time do for all. It is an unfair proposition and if attempted would 
soon disrupt the organization. I am sure that if the bureau should 
collect one member’s claim before another’s or one member’s claim 
and not the other’s such jealousy and dissatisfaction would be created 
that its influence and prestige and in consequence its business would 
soon be gone. 

I believe that the bureau can so conduct its affairs, as to bring to its 
support all collection agencies and attorneys, to the end that every 
insolvency or bankruptcy case will be handled by it. To do this it 
will be necessary in every case, that the attorney or collection agency 
who takes a leading part in obtaining the trusteeship or bankruptcy 
be the attorney of record for the bureau for that particular case. If 
attorneys and collection agencies could know that by turning trustee- 
ships and bankruptcy cases over to the bureau they would not be 
losing the fees, which they would get if control went elsewhere, they 
would be glad to turn the business over to the bureau as the most 
convenient and satisfactory instrument to handle and close estates. .- 

Any other attitude upon the part of this bureau, than that which 
I have outlined would be interfering not only with collection attorneys 
and agencies, but with that ever increasing number of lawyers who 
draw an annual retainer. The fact must not be ignored that often- 
times a lawyer has been retained by a concern since the birth of the 
business, especially if it be a corporation, and has its interests more 
at heart than is possible for the bureau. 
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I believe that all the members of the Credit Men’s Associations 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul will agree that a combination of interests 
for the purpose of advising merchants, investigating and preventing 
failures, administering estates of merchants who fail, and saving 
expense, is beneficial to all and is the legitimate end to be accomplished 
by this bureau. 

I believe that every member should continue his own method 
of making collections without let or hindrance, which may be by 
individual collectors, county attorneys, banks, commercial lawyers 
or collection agencies, but when it comes to a “show-down,” when 
a failure is imminent or a fact, every one should refuse to sign a trust 
deed or file a proof of claim through an attorney unless the bureau 
is made trustee. If this can be accomplished and the suggestions as 
to attorneys of record is carried out, and if claims already in the 
hands of attorneys are joined with others in handling those claims 
through the bureau, and if dividends are paid through such attorneys, 
a most successful and satisfactory bureau will result. 

There are many more reasons that can be urged against the 
adjustment bureau going into the collection business. Not all of them 
can be stated in a paper like this. I hope every effort will be put 
forth by the National Association of Credit Men to prevent bureaus 
from taking on collections and to prevail upon those that have done 
so to cease. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY ACT. 
Reported by Committee on Judiciary to the House. 


The Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives has 
reported the bill embodying amendments to the National Bankruptcy 
Act substantially as originally introduced by the Hon. Swager Sherley 
at the previous session of Congress. 

The amendments are given herewith in full, being shown in italics. 
In each case a note is appended for the purpose of explanation. With the 
passage of the bill, three especially important objects in the strength- 
ening of the Bankruptcy Act will be attained, namely, the bringing of 
greater definiteness into the determination of what corporations are 
amenable to the bankruptcy law, the introduction of an arrangement 
regarding the compensation to be paid to receivers which shall cause said 
compensation to be in proportion to services rendered and on a basis 
similar to that of the other officers of the court, and the making of a 
materially false statement in writing to any person for the purpose of 
obtaining credit or of being communicated to the trade or to the person 
from whom the bankrupt obtained the property or credit, an absolute 
bar to a discharge from bankruptcy. Notice the broad scope of the 
last provision. 

This amendatory bill, H. R. 21929, is now squarely before the House. 
It will likely come up for vote during the next thirty days. The National 
Association of Credit Men is its principal sponsor. If its members each 
individually are active in its support the bill will be favorably acted upon 
by the House, and the main obstacle to securing the great advantages to 
the credit side of business which the amendments will bring about will 
be overcome. Attempts will undoubtedly be made at the time the bill 
comes up for a vote to abolish the National Bankruptcy Law altogether, 
for there is always.a certain element in Congress eager to bring this 
about. 

The main requirement is that the members of the House be present 
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when the vote on the bill comes up, and every credit man should write 
the representative from his district and call his attention to the importance 
of actively supporting the bill. If all will do this and take a little extra 
interest by getting business friends to do the same the pressure from 
without upon the House will be difficult to overestimate. 

A leaflet setting forth the amendments, with explanatory notes as 
below, is being printed, and members desiring copies to assist them in 
nee the measure may have them upon application to the National 
office. 


60rH CONGRESS, 
Ist Session. H. R. 21929. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 12 (calendar day, May 15), 1908. 
Mr. Sherley introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


A BILL 
To amend an Act entitled “An Act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, as amended by an Act approved 

February fifth, nineteen hundred and three. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, 

AMENDMENT ONE 

That clause five of section two of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, as amended by 
an Act approved February fifth, nineteen hundred and three, be, and 
the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“(s). Authorize the business of bankrupts to be conducted for 
limited periods by receivers, the marshals, or trustees, if necessary, in 
the best interests of the estates ;” 

Note. 

The change here would drop from Sec. 2 (5) of the law the 
words added by the amendatory Act of 1903. The reason is explained 
in the comment on amendment eight of the bill, post. 


AMENDMENT Two 

Sec. 2. That section two of said Act as so amended be, and the 
same hereby is, amended by striking from clause nineteen thereof the 
word “and” and adding a new clause, to be known as clause twenty, so 
that such clauses shall read as follows: 

“(19). Transfer cases to other courts of bankruptcy; and (20) 
exercise ancillary jurisdiction of persons or property within their respec- 
tive territorial limits in aid of a receiver or trustee appointed in any 
bankruptcy proceeding pending in any other court of bankruptcy.” 


Note. 

Here, it is proposed to confer on district courts,. by statute, 
ancillary jurisdiction of bankruptcy proceedings pending in any other 
district court. Such jurisdiction was conceded under the law of 1867, by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Lathrop vs. Drake, 91 U. S. 516, 
but has not been recognized by some decisions under the present Act. 
Some courts assert it; others refuse to do so. Such refusal has 
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resulted in much hardship, as it tends to subject assets of bankrupts 
which happen to be in some jurisdiction other than that of the ad- 
judication at attachment and other State processes, and thus to 
the distribution of such assets among local creditors, irrespective of 
the rights of general creditors in the bankruptcy proceeding. 

Reference is made to In re Williams, 123 Fed. 321, Ross-Mehan 
Foundry Co. vs. Southern Car & Foundry Co., 124 Fed. 403, In re 
Tybo, etc., Co., 132 Fed. 697, In re Hartz, 142 Fed. 726, Hull vs. Burr, 
153 Fed. 945, denying jurisdiction; and In re Sutter Bros., 131 Fed. 
654, Lawrence vs. Lowrie, 133 Fed. 995, and In re Benedict, 140 Fed. 
55, asserting it. 

AMENDMENT THREE 

Sec. 3. That subdivision b of section four of said Act as so 
amended be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“b. Any natural person, except a wage-earner, or a person engaged 
chiefly in farming or the tillage of the soil, any unincorporated company, 
and any moneyed, business or commercial corporation, except a municipal, 
railroad, insurance, or banking corporation, owing debts to the amount 
of one thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged an involuntary bank- 
rupt upon default or an impartial trial, and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions and entitled to the benefits of this Act. 

“The bankruptcy of a corporation shall not release its officers, 
directors, or stockholders, as such, from any liability under the laws of a 
State or Territory or of the United States.” 


NOTE. 


The changes here are intended to broaden the present law so far 
as it affects corporations. As that law now stands only corporations 
“engaged principally in manufacturing, trading, printing, publishing, 
mining, or mercantile pursuits” can be proceeded against by creditors. 
There is no good reason for these distinctions. 

The law as it now stands leads to much litigation as to what 
corporations are included in the enumerated classes, and thus to con- 
fusion and the wasting of assets. Some rather amazing distinctions 
have been made by the courts. In New York a corporation which 
constructs bridges and piers is liable to bankruptcy (In re Niagara 
Constructing Co., 127 Fed. 782), but in Virginia such a corporation 
is not (In re MacNicholl Construction Co., 134 Fed., 979); a hotel 
corporation, which also runs a bar-room, is amenable (In re Barton 
Hotel Co., 12 Am. B. R., 335), but a restaurant corporation, which 
also runs a bar-room, is not (In re Chesapeake Oyster and Fish Co., 
112 Fed., 960) ; a laundry company, which launders new shirts, collars 
and cuffs for a company that manufactures them, is amenable (In re 
Troy Steam Laundry Co., 132 Fed., 266), but a similar company, 
doing a general laundry business, is not (In re White Star Laundry 
Co., 117 Fed. 570); while it has been held that a company which 
reservoirs and buys water for distribution to its customers cannot 
be adjudged a bankrupt (In re N. Y. & Westchester Water Co., 98 
Fed., 711), and yet a company which gathers and buys ice for the 
same purpose may be (1st Natl. Bank vs. Wyoming Ice Co., 136 
Fed., 466). 

A large number of corporations, most of which, on principle and 
for the proper protection of their creditors, should be administered in 
bankruptcy but cannot, as the law now stands, will be indicated from 
the following quotation from the 6th edition of Collier on Bankruptcy, 
page 70: 
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“Under the present law, corporations engaged in fur- 
nishing water to cities, in giving theatrical performances 
solely, in conducting a hotel, in conducting a saloon and 
restaurant business (though the reliability of the precedent 
may be doubted), a water transportation company, a social 
club, an advertising company, a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany, a building and loan association, a company organized 
to buy and sell stocks, bonds and securities, a warehouse 
company, a corporation chartered as a common carrier, a 
corporation conducting a circulating library, an irrigation 
company, and a laundry corporation, have been refused 
adjudication because not trading corporations; while a sani- 
tarium, livery stable company, a mercantile agency, a com- 
pany buying and selling ice, and a company incorporated 
to conduct a grain and stock brokerage business, have been 
held either trading corporations or engaged principally in 
mercantile pursuits.” 


AMENDMENT Four 


Sec. 4. That subdivision a of section twelve of said Act be, and 
the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“SEC. 12. COMPOSITIONS, WHEN CONFIRMED.—A bankrupt may 
offer, either before or aftcr adjudigation, terms of composition to his 
creditors after, but not before, he has been examined in open court or at 
a meeting of his creditors, and filed in court the schedule of his property 
and list of his creditors required to be filed by bankrupts. Jn composi- 
tions before adjudication the bankrupt shall file the required schedules, 
and thereupon the court shall call a meeting of creditors for the allow- 
ance of claims, examination of the bankrupt, and preservation or conduct 
of estates, at which meeting the judge or referee shall preside; and 
action upon the petition for adjudication shall be delayed until it shall 
be determined whether such composition shall be confirmed.” 


Note. 


This section is new, but the reasons for it are convincing. Under 
the law of 1867, as amended in 1874, compositions could be had both 
before and after adjudications of bankruptcy. Now, such an adjudi- 
cation, with the stigma which results, must be had before there can 
be a composition. Section three of the English Bankruptcy Act of 
1890 (53 and 54 Vict. c. 71) provides for what are technically called 
“schemes of arrangement,” and permits creditors in that country to 
compose with their debtors, under the supervision of the court but 
without an actual bankruptcy... This provision, therefore, stimulates 
official settlements, compulsory upon all creditors, when a given pro- 
portion in number and amount shall have assented. These schemes 
of arrangement are very common in England. Here, compositions 
are growing in favor, but, being held to be impossible until after an 
adjudication, which, in the case of involuntary bankruptcies, is often 
considerably delayed, are availed of much less than they should be. 
Hence the bill would permit official settlement between creditors and 
debtor, immediately after the filing even of an involuntary petition, 
on notice and a proper investigation by the court; and thus, in effect, 
not only prevent the debtor being stigmatized as a bankrupt, but 
accomplish speedy settlements with creditors, at present rarely possible 
in any other way. It is thought, too, that the plan will greatly decrease 
the expenses of court administration, and thus both creditors and 
debtors induced to avail themselves of it. 
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AMENDMENT FIVE 


Sec. 5. That subdivision b of section fourteen of said Act as so 
amended be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“b. The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, and such 
proofs and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto by the trustee 
or other parties in interest, at such time as will give the trustee or parties 
in interest a reasonable opportunity to be fully heard, and investigate 
the merits of the application and discharge the applicant unless he has . 
(1) committed an offense punishable by imprisonment as herein pro- 
vided; or (2) with intent to conceal his financial condition, destroyed, 
concealed, or failed to keep books of accounts or records from which 
such condition might be ascertained; or (3) obtained money or property 
on credit upon a materially false statement in writing, made by him to 
any person for the purpose of obtaining credit or of being communicated 
to the trade or to the person from whom he obtained such property on 
credit; or (4) at any time subsequent to the first day of the four months 
immediately preceding the filing of the petition transferred, removed, 
destroyed or concealed or permitted to be removed, destroyed or con- 
cealed, any of his property with intent to hinder, delay or defraud his 
creditors; or (5) in voluntary proceedings been granted a discharge in 
bankruptcy within six years; or (6) in the course of the proceeding in 
bankruptcy refused to obey any lawful order of or to answer any 
material question approved by the court; 

Provided, That a trustee shall not interpose objections to a bank- 
rupt’s discharge until he shall be authorized so to do at @ meeting of 
creditors called for that purpose.” 

Note. 

It is generally admitted that the law as originally passed was 
weak in so far as it tended to prevent the discharge of dishonest 
debtors. It was much strengthened by the amendments of 1903. It 
should be still more strengthened. First, by settling, beyond perad- 
venture, that the trustee is sufficiently a party in interest to object to 
a discharge; second, by making the giving of a false mercantile state- 
ment in writing as a basis of credit an objection to a discharge. 

As to the first: The change suggested is, perhaps, already the 
law (In re Levey, 133 Fed. 572), but this has been doubted. Most 
objections have been filed by individual creditors and asserted at 
their expense. If the trustee, as the representative of all of the 
creditors, can assert those objections, the expense can be spread over 
all, and thus many fraudulent bankrupts be refused discharges. 
Creditors are protected against an improper use of their funds by the 
new proviso clause at the end of the section. 

As to the second: The clause which was in Judge Ray’s original 
bill, in the 56th Congress, is suggested again. It was slightly changed 
in his bill in the 57th Congress, and was very much modified before 
the bill passed. Indeed, it is now an open question whether a false 
credit statement, to be available as an objection to a discharge, must 
not have been made to the creditor who extended the credit and at 
the time of the extension of such credit. To this effect is In re Allen- 
dorf, 129 Fed. 981, and, to the opposite effect, In re Dresser, 13 Am. 
B. R., 616 (as affirmed in 146 Fed. 383), and In re Pincus, 147 
Fed. 621. 

AMENDMENT SIx 


Sec. 6. That subdivision b of section twenty-three of said Act as 
so amended be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as 
follows: 
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“b. Suits by the trustee shall only be brought or prosecuted in the 
courts where the bankrupt, whose estate is being administered by such 
trustee, might have brought or prosecuted if proceedings in bankruptcy 
had not been instituted, unless by consent of the proposed defendant, 
except suits for the recovery of property under section sixty, subdivision 
b, section sixty-seven, subdivision e, and section seventy, subdivision e.” 


Notre. 


The change here would give effect to the last sentence of Sec. 
70-e of the present law. Such sentence was added by the amendatory 
Act of 1903. The same words were then added to Secs. 60-b and 67-e. 
To make the change effective, a corresponding change was necessary 
in Sec. 27-b, but for some reason the words “and section seventy, 
subdivision e” were stricken from the amendatory bill. They should 
be restored, so as to make the statute consistent and obviate the 
controversy as to whether suits to set aside fraudulent transfers that 
are not technically preferences can be brought in the federal district 
courts (see Gregory vs. Atkinson, 127 Fed. 183, and Skewis vs. 
Barthell, 152 Fed. 534). 

AMENDMENT SEVEN 

Sec. 7. That clause two of subdivision a of section forty-seven 
of said Act be, and the ‘same hereby is, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“(2). Collect and reduce to money the property of the estates for 
which they are trustees, under the direction of the court, and close up 
the estate as expeditiously as is compatible with the best interests of 
the parties in interest; and, for the purposes of suits specified in subdi- 
vision b of section sixty, subdivision e of section sixty-seven, and sub- 
division e of section seventy of said Act, such trustees shall be deemed 
lien creditors at the time of the bankruptcy and, as such, vested with 
all the rights and powers possessed by judgment creditors holding exe- 
cutions duly returned unsatisfied.” 


NoTE. 

One of the most important decisions of the Supreme Court under 
the present law is York Mfg. Co. vs. Cassell, 201 U. S. 344. Carried 
to its extreme, this decision will, in effect, put a premium on secret 
liens and give inequitable preferences to the judgment creditors of 
the bankrupt. H. R. 15089, in the 59th Congress, was intended to 
meet the trend of the decisions toward the York Mfg. Co. case, and 
the clause in the present bill is merely a redraft of Sec. 7 of that bill. 
Under the law of 1867, a trustee in bankruptcy was, in effect, a judg- 
ment creditor. Without some such doctrine, either recognized by 
the courts or enforced by the statutes, both the theoretical and prac- 
tical equality among all creditors of the same class which is com- 
manded by the other sections of the law will frequently become impos- 
sible. Hence, the bill, in so many words, confers upon trustees all 
of the rights and powers possessed by judgment creditors holding 
executions duly returned unsatisfied. 

AMENDMENT EIGHT 


Sec. 8. That section forty-eight of said Act as so amended be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto a stibdivision, to 
be known as subdivision d, to read as follows: 

“d. Receivers appointed pursuant to section two of this Act shall 
receive for their services, payable after they are rendered, such com- 
missions, not to exceed the percentages specified in this section, on 
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moneys disbursed by them and on the value of the property turned over 
to the trustee, such value to be determined by the moneys realized there- 
from, as may be allowed by the courts: Provided, That before the 
allowance of such compensation notice of the application therefor, speci- 
fying in the amount asked, shall be given to creditors in the manner 
indicated in section fifty-eight of this Act.” 


NOTE. 


This section is taken bodily from H. R. 15089. The developing 
evils which led to the suggestion then have increased, rather than 
diminished. The original law, even after it was amended in 1903, 
did not in terms limit the fees of receivers, though the fees of all 
other officers were fixed by the statute. Receivers are often necessary; 
sometimes they are mere custodians and remain in possession, at most 
a couple of weeks. At other times, where the adjudication is contested, 
they remain in possession, perhaps conducting a going business, for 
months. Clearly, they should receive no more for their work, no 
matter how long they serve, than trustees receive for similar work; 
that is, granting that the compensation of trustees, as fixed by Sec. 
48, is sufficient. In actual practice, however, receivers are usually 
allowed much more. Clearly, too, those receivers who are mere 
custodians should receive much less than the percentages allowed to 
trustees for converting and distributing assets. The problem has been 
much discussed, and the difficulty has led to the promulgation in cer- 
tain of the districts of rules intended to meet it (thus, see Rule IX, 
Northern District of Ill., 140 Fed. v). There is, however, no uni- 
formity and much complaint. 

After much discussion and correspondence, but without, however, 
feeling that by any means the ideal has been reached, the clause found 
in section ten of the bill is suggested. It is, in form, an amendment 
of Sec. 48 of the Act, i. e., the section on the compensation of trustees, 
by the addition of a new subdivision. That the amendment of Sec. 
2 (5) of the law, made by the amendatory Act of 1903, did not accom- 
plish its purpose, but rather increased existing confusion, is indicated 
in In re Richards, 127 Fed. 772, and In re Sully, 133 Fed. 997. Hence, 
it is now abandoned, and the whole matter treated in this new subdi- 
vision of Sec. 48. Such subdivision will permit the allowance to 
receivers whose work has been long and arduous of the same compen- 
sation as allowed to trustees; but, by requiring notices to creditors 
stating the amount asked for, would tend to check similar allowances 
where the receiver has been merely a custodian. It will be noted that 
the basis upon which the percentages are to be reckoned is the actual 
value realized and not the inventory value. The reason for this is 
apparent. 


AMENDMENT NINE 


Sec. 9. That subdivision g of section fifty-nine of said Act be, 
and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“g. A voluntary or involuntary petition shall not be dismissed by 
the petitioner or petitioners or for want of prosecution or by consent 
of parties until after notice to the creditors, and to that end the court 
shall, before entertaining an application for dismissal, require the bank- 
rupt to file a list under oath of all his creditors, with their addresses, and 
shall cause notice to be sent to all such creditors of the pendency of such 
application, and shall delay the hearing thereon for a reasonable time 
to allow all creditors and parties in interest opportunity to be heard.” 
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NOTE. 


It is clearly the law now that involuntary petitions cannot be dis- 
missed without the regular ten-day notice to all creditors, but there is 
no statutory provision requiring a debtor petitioned against to file a 
list of his creditors, so that such notice can be given. Hence, in 
several of the districts, the practice has grown up of dismissing invol- 
untary petitions on the application of the alleged bankrupt and the 
consent of the petitioning creditors, merely on a pro forma procla- 
mation in court. Such practice is indicated in In re Jemison Mer. Co., 
112 Fed. 966, tolerated in In re Levi, 142 Fed. 962; while the require- 
ment of notice is flatly asserted in In re Plymouth Cordage Co., 135 
Fed. 1,000. The amendment suggested merely gives point to what 


the law now is, by providing that a list of creditors shall be filed, so 
that the notice may be given. 


AMENDMENT TEN 


Sec. 10. That subdivision b of section sixty of said Act as so 
amended be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 


“b. If a bankrupt shall have given a preference and the person 
receiving it, or to be benefited thereby, or his agent acting therein, shall 
have had reasonable cause to believe, at the time of the entry of 
the judgment or at the time of the recording or registering of the trans- 
fer, where such preference is evidenced by a transfer the recording or 
registering of which is required, that the enforcement of such judgment 
or transfer would effect a preference, it shall be voidable by the trustee 
and he may recover the property or its value from such person for the 
purpose of this provision such transfer, where recording or registering 
is so required, shall not be deemed complete until the date of such re- 
cording or registering. And for the purpose of such recovery any court 
of bankruptcy, as hereinbefore defined, and any state court which would 
have had jurisdiction if bankruptcy had not intervened, shall have con- 
current jurisdiction.” - 


Norte. 


The courts continue to find holes in the sections of the law which 
interdict preferences. Hence, it has been thought wise to suggest 
that Sec. 60-b of the statute be further amended to meet such recent 
decisions as Hardy vs. Gray, 144 Fed. 922; 1st Nat’l Bank vs. Louis- 
ville, 155 Fed. 100; Loeser vs. Savings, etc., Co., 148 Fed. 975, and 
Meyers vs. Pipkin, etc., Co., 136 Fed. 396. 

The tendency of the courts, in construing the section as it now 
stands, is to hold that it must appear affirmatively not merely that the 
creditor had reasonable cause to believe he was getting a preference, 
but, also, that the debtor interided to give him one. This is contrary 
to-the evident intention of the framers of the original law to eliminate 
intention on the part of the debtor as the supreme test, and substitute | 
therefor reasonable cause to believe on the part of the creditor. 
Further, there are already a number of decisions which seem to split 
hairs as to the time when intention to prefer must be shown. 

Hence, after considering not only the cases cited above, but 
numerous other decisions along similar lines, the clause found in the 
bill has been suggested. Its effect will be to eliminate the necessity 
of a showing of intent to prefer, and to substitute for such intent the 
effect of the Act, as well as to start the four months’ period running 
from the date of either actual or constructive notice. 
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AMENDMENT ELEVEN 


SEc. 11. That subdivision d of section sixty-seven of said Act 
be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“d. Liens given or accepted in good faith and not in contemplation 
of or in fraud upon this Act, and for a present consideration, which have 
been recorded according to law, if record thereof was necessary in order 
to impart notice, shall to the extent of such present consideration only 
not be affected by this Act.” 

Norte. 


This section is new, and is intended to meet the doctrine of such 
cases as Coder vs. Adams, 152 Fed. 941, and 1st Nat’l Bank vs. Hoyt, 
155 Fed. 100. If such decisions are the law, a creditor holding a claim 
of $1,000 can, on the day before the bankruptcy, loan his debtor an 
additional $100, taking from him collateral worth, say, $1,500 applic- 
able to both debts, and thus secure a preference so far as the ante- 
cedent debt is concerned. This is contrary to the principles back of 
the statute, and, if permitted to remain the law, would make it easy 


for banks and merchandise creditors to secure preferences that would, 
in effect, nullify the law. 


ENACTING CLAUSE 


Sec. 12. That the provisions of this amendatory Act shall not 
apply to bankruptcy cases pending when this Act takes effect, but such 
cases shall be adjudicated and disposed of conformably to the provisions 
of said Act approved July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, as 
amended by said Act approved February fifth, nineteen hundred and 
three. 

Note. 
This merely indicates the cases which the Act shall effect, 


and is almost identical with section nineteen of the amendatory Act 
of 1903. 


Notes on Investigation and Prosecution in Cases of Commercial Fraud. 


Either there is an increase in fraudulent failures or growing publicity 
makes it seemingly so. Probably the latter is the true explanation. 
Fraud has always existed but its foes have, until the enactment of the 
National Bankruptcy Act, been hampered by delays and complications 
which characterized state insolvency laws and labored without that lever- 
age which the present national system affords. It was consequently 
harder to get fraud into the light. Perhaps the most common method 
adopted by the man who intends to swindle merchants is to take pains 
to establish a favorable impression with two or three houses of promi- 
nence and work them as hard as possible as references. Such cases go 
to prove that the credit man’s work is not done on any one case till he 
has exhausted every possible source of information. 

Again, a false and exaggerated statement is an instrument of fraud 
. which the credit man has constantly to baffle with. One instance just 

called to the attention of the National office within the past month pre- 
sented the following figures: On January first assets in excess of all 
liabilities, $6,000; less than six months thereafter liabilities in excess, 
$40,000. 

A case now before the courts has developed enough details to war- 
rant the conclusion that regularly organized clans have been working to 
“pull off” profitable failures. These bands appear to be financed by one 
or two men who keep themselves in the background and pay their active 
agents well for their nefarious work. 
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Specific cases in illustration of credit men’s efforts at thief catching 
will not be without interest at this time, for it is evident that the members 
of the National Association of Credit Men are awake to the resolve that 
1909 shall be a year of progress against commercial fraud. 

A case which will have fuller details presented in a later issue of 
the BULLETIN is that of L. Silverstein, of North Manchester, Indiana, 
in whom credit men at Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago especially are 
interested. 

A signed financial statement given by Silverstein to the mercantile 
agencies under date of January I, 1907, showed assets of $10,000 and no 
liabilities. On the strength of this report he was granted credit by a 
large number of the leading firms of the middle west. December 109, 
1907, his creditors received a letter from his attorneys stating that he was 
involved beyond the possibility of recovery, his debts being $16,000 and 
assets $6,000. In May, 1908, he was indicted by the United States 
Grand Jury on two counts, first, for making false oath in bankruptcy, 
and second, for concealing assets. On December 11th the case was sub- 
mitted to the jury and they brought in a verdict of guilty. Silverstein 
was.sentenced by United States Judge Anderson to imprisonment for 
one year in the federal prison at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Another case is that of the Clark Clothing & Shoe Company, Everett, 
Washington. This concern was adjudicated bankrupt in October, 1908. 
So many suspicious circumstances attached to the case that in behalf of 
Seattle creditors the Seattle Merchants’ Association, which acts as the 
adjustment bureau of the Seattle Credit Men’s Association, took up the 
case and gathered together the evidence against the Greenberg brothers, 
who were concerned in the failure. 

The schedules filed by the bankrupt showed liabilities aggregating 
$23,341.00, and assets in the shape of a stock of merchandise and fixtures 
of the total value of $3,975. These assets were contained in the store on 
Hewitt Avenue, Everett, Washington. While nominally a corporation 
the Clark Clothing & Shoe Company was, in fact, a partnership com- 
posed of Harry Greenberg and Joseph Greenberg; a third’ brother. Sarhuel 
Greenberg, was employed as clerk. 

About three weeks prior to the failure, Samuel Greenberg purchased 
a small men’s furnishing goods business located on Bond Street, Everett, 
Washington, for $1,000. This business had formerly been run by one 
Carstensen, who became insane, and a guardian was appointed by the 
court to take charge of his businéss, which invoiced at that time about 
$1,600. Samuel Greenberg at once commenced a sale which he ran con- 
tinuously for several weeks, although he testified that the sale was prac- 
tically conducted from the merchandise purchased from Carstensen. 

Immediately after the examination of the bankrupts an order was 
obtained placing a receiver in possession of Samuel Greenberg’s store 
and the receiver found between three and four thousaiid dollars’ worth 
of new merchandise in his premises, most of which was identified as goods 
sold and consigned to the Clark Clothing & Shoe Company just prior 
to their failure; in fact, a number of cases of merchandise were found. 
which had never been opened, and which were marked “Clark Clothing & 
Shoe Company.” hy 

Harry and Joseph Greenberg had testified under oath before the 
referee that they had never sold any goods whatever to their brother, 
Samuel Greenberg, and Samuel swore that he had never purchased 
any goods from his brothers or the Clark Clothing & Shoe Company. The 
possession of these goods in connection with the testimony of clerks who 
knew of the transfer of the goods from oné store to the other, and the 
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efforts of the Greenbergs to remove surreptitiously the merchandise from 
the Greenberg store when they found that suspicion was directed against 
them, but which they were prevented from doing by the private detective 
employed to watch the store, establishes beyond question of a doubt the 
guilt of the Greenbergs in the robbery of their creditors. 

The local creditors believe that here is a plain steal which every 
creditor should join in demanding shall be investigated with a view to 
prosecuting. The Seattle Merchants’ Association generously voted to 
subscribe $250 and the local Seattle creditors a like sum toward a fund 
of $1,000—which it is thought will be necessary to see the prosecution to 
a successful issue—provided outside creditors, whose claims aggregate 
large figures, located mainly in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Rochester, contribute $500. The case is clearly one worthy of every 
creditor’s interest and should not fall through by reason of delay and 
indifference. Communications in this case should go directly to I. H. 
Jennings, secretary of the Seattle Merchants’ Association, No. 714 Bow- 
man Building, Seattle. 

A long list of creditors, many of them for large amounts, is inter- 
ested in the case of the J. H. Conway Mercantile Co., Belle Fourche, 
North Dakota, which established a basis of responsibility through a state- 
ment given the agencies showing on July 7, 1908, assets of $6,696, and 
liabilities of $995, a net worth of over $5,700. On December Ist this 
healthy condition had taken on the phenomenally unhealthy condition of 
liabilities amounting to $35,000, which, with primary capital, would call 
for assets of $40,700. Instead the appraiser put all findable assets at 
$9,668, making an apparent shortage of over $31,000 in less than six 
months. 

The attorney for Conway stated to creditors that his client could 
offer no explanation of the discrepancy and suggests the filing of an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy, which is to be done. One of the 
largest creditors, a member of the Association, is leading a movement 
among the creditors to prosecute Conway and his associates to the extent 
of the law, and-in this effort deserves the substantial co-operation of all 
creditors. 

A wholesale juggling of names, several of which are believed to be 
fictitious, has been revealed by the investigation of a business transaction 
by which many New York and Baltimore silk and dry goods dealers say 
they have been swindled out of about $60,000. . 

The investigation was an outgrowth of bankruptcy proceedings 
started against Barney Karper and Hyman Hurwitz, trading in Baltimore 
under the name of the Chesapeake Manufacturing Company and buying 
large consignments of silks, cotton goods, and other articles from whole- 
sale dealers in New York. 

The Chesapeake Company was declared bankrupt on November 25th 
after doing business in Baltimore for eight months. A Creditors’ Com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of Mory J. Warner, of the Warner- 
Godfrey Company, of New York; J. W. McMullen, of the Daniel Miller 
Company, Baltimore; Hans Fries, of Arnold B. Heine & Co., New York, 
and Leopold Louis, of Glass & Co., New York. This committee has 
retained Julius Henry Cohen to represent it. 

Two private detective firms have been working on the case for 
several months, and there are likely to be arrests in a few days. There 
was. an examination on Monday before Commissioner Alexander in 
New York, at which some of the details of the juggling of names 
came out. Following that examination a subpoena has been issued for 
Henry U. Rosenthal of the American Ladies’ Suit Company, who lives 
with his wife at the Prince George Hotel, New York. 
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It appears from recent developments that Karper and Hurwitz repre- 
sented to the wholesale merchants with whom they did business that 
they were worth $12,310 over and above all liabilities. A statement to 
that effect was furnished to each of the merchants on the Creditors’ 
Committee. This was just before the bankruptcy proceedings started. 

The Chesapeake Manufacturing Company had sixty days in which 
to pay for the consignments of silks and cotton goods. The firm had 
made other purchases from the same wholesalers previously, but always 
paid up when the notes fell due. When the receiver was appointed it 
was found that the offices of the company had been cleaned out; that no 
books were to be found, and no records which might aid the receiver in 
locating what property the company might have had. It was then that 
the detectives were called in and the Creditors’ Committee formed. 

Fifty-two cases of goods that had been shipped from the store- 
rooms of the Chesapeake Company just before the receivership were 
traced by the detectives. Some had been shipped direct to New York, 
others to Boston and reshipped to New York. In the shipping of these 
cases the following names were used: A. Kriger, M. Roth, L. Golding, 
and G. Fox. 

Some of the fifty-two cases, according to the testimony given before 
Commissioner Alexander, were traced to the American Ladies’ Suit 
Company, at 52 to 58 West Twenty-second Street, New York. Twenty- 
one cases were traced to the Terminal Warehouse Company. 

It came out that thirteen of the cases deposited with the Terminal - 
Warehouse Company were under the name of J. Jackerson, who has 
a dry goods store in East Broadway. He is a brother-in-law of Rosenthal. 
The February BuLietin will tell more of this important case. 

Asa result of a bankruptcy fight instituted by the Syracuse Dry 
Goods Company and the Waldorf Manufacturing Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., creditofs of the late firm E. I. Fidler & Son, of Mauch Chunk, 
Pennsylvania, the trustee some time ago was forced out, because of his 
failure to institute, as demanded, proceedings for the recovery of assets 
claimed to have been spirited away by the bankrupts, on the eve of 
bankruptcy, to defraud creditors; and a new trustee was installed and 
the proceedings continued in behalf of the estate. 

Testimony was taken before Referee James Smitham, at Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, and later an order was made by the referee requir- 
ing the bankrupts to turn over $4,175 worth of goods and merchandise. 
The case was appealed to the United States District Court at Scranton, 
and further testimony was taken before Judge Archbald and an order 
affirmed merely reducing the amount of assets for which the bank- 
rupts were required to account to $3,400. 

This order was not complied with by the bankrupts, and contempt 
proceedings were instituted before the same judge, and both the bank- 
rupts were committed to the Carbon County jail in Mauch Chunk, Penn- 
sylvania, for their contempt in failing to comply with the order as 
required. : 

Later an application was made in behalf of the bankrupts for release 
from imprisonment, on the grounds that the elder Fidler was sick and 
infirm, and that neither of the bankrupts had any money or property 
with which to comply with the order. The matter was referred back to 
Referee Smitham, as Special Master, to take further testimony, and on 
the return of this matter, on the 29th of December, in the District Court 
of Scranton, the application for the release of the elder Fidler was denied 
by Judge Archbald, and also the petition in behalf of the son, Morris 
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Fidler, for his release, was not acted upon. The bankrupts have now 
been incarcerated for about four weeks. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men are taking 
a keen interest in the prosecution of Herman Kamin, who, a short time 
ago was arraigned before Alderman P. J. McInerney, accused of dis- 
posing of property fraudulently to thwart creditors. 

Until last September Kamin kept a furnishing store at 915 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh; during that month he was forced into bankruptcy 
proceedings. The information obtained regarding him was the result 
of a campaign carried on by the association. 

D. L. Zahniser, secretary of the Ohio Suspender Co., was the first 
witness. He produced correspondence between his firm and the defendant 
relative to the purchase of two bills of goods by Kamin, one in July for 
$112 and the other for $131, in August. He also produced a statement 
from Kamin sent to the firm in April last to the effect that he had secured 
an extension of one year from all his creditors, and a property statement 
showing that he was worth, above all liabilities, about $24,000. This 
correspondence was submitted as evidence and marked “Exhibits A, B, 
C, D and E.” 

Mr. Zahniser testified that the goods his firm shipped to Kamin were 
of special make, and were shipped on the strength of Kamin’s property 
statement. The witness admitted he had received unfavorable reports of 
Kamin’s financial condition through a mercantile agency and “other 
sources.” 

Attorney Marron closely cross-examined the witness and tried to 
get him to confess that the goods were shipped after the firm knew 
Kamin was insolvent because of their being a special make and hard to 
dispose of to any other customer than Kamin. This the witness denied. 

Charles R. Dallas, an expert accountant, testified to having examined 
Kamin’s books after bankruptcy proceedings had been entered. He said 
Kamin, from the book accounts, had he sold the goods at cost should have 
had over $19,000 in hand on the goods he purchased from April 1, 1908, 
to the time he was declared a bankrupt. 

George Kirch, secretary and treasurer of the-Southside Trust Com- 
pany, the receiver in bankruptcy of Kamin, testified that he, as receiver, 
sold the goods he found on the premises for $1,200. 

The defense did not cross-examine the last two -witnesses, and 
Marron said he would leave the case in the hands of the judge without 
argument. 

Kamin was then held for court in $7,000 bail, $2,000 on the false pre- 
tense charge and $5,000 on the other charge. Kamin furnished bond on 
both charges. 

The Prosecution Committee of the Pittsburgh association is deter- 
mined that no effort shall be spared in seeing that Kamin get what he 
deserves. Many members of the association were in attendance at the 
trial. 
Another case upon which the Pittsburgh association is working 
is that of J. & S. Magilvy who, it is alleged, conspired to defraud the 
West Lafayette Manufacturing Company, dealers in enameled ware, etc. 
J. Magilvy became a salesman for this concern in March, 1908, and 
turned in. numerous orders, among them several for D. Miller, the Home- 
stead House Furnishing Co., and Columbia Jobbing House, all of which 
were in “cahoots” with the two Magilvy brothers. The defendants were 
held for court each in $1,500 bail. Other cases undertaken in this cam- 
paign of the Association against frauds, are those of H. Nasser (accused 
of defrauding commission men) M. Skirpan and D. Lowenstein. 
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Samuel D. Gray Wanted by the Denver Credit Men’s Association. 


Samuel D. Gray, whose likeness is presented here, is wanted by 
the Denver Credit Men’s Association, through the adjustment bureau 
of which, a warrant for his arrest has been issued. His career is one - 
of the worst in the annals of commercial fraud, his activities extend- 
ing from Florida and Porto Rico to Idaho and Arizona. The com- 
munity is not safe with this man at large and commercial interests 
should see that the efforts of the Denver association are generously 
upheld in running him to earth. 

Gray is described as five feet, seven and a half inches in height, 
one hundred and eighty pounds in weight, with smooth face, attractive 





SAMUEL D, Gray. 


appearance and generally well dressed. In motion he is very quick, 
and in speech rapid. He is also liberal with his cash. 

Samuel Gray first appeared in Florida about eight years ago in 
a small town known as Arredonda. Who he was or where he came 
from no one knew. At that place he got into financial trouble with 
a farmer living about a mile or so out of the town. whereupon he 
left and was next located in Cainsville where he worked as a barber. 
He was traced to Orlando, Florida, and there he married a girl by 
the name of Hessie Lee Tyner. About that time Gray conceived the 
idea of going into business in a small town known as Summerfield 
and for some purpose best known to himself adopted the name of 
Nathan Mayo and under this name obtained a large line of credit 
from southern houses. 
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Some of these houses discovered his game and he was indicted 
in the United States District Court upon the charge of using the 
United States’ mails for the furtherance of a swindling scheme. 
. Before he could be arrested, however, he got away and next turned 

up in the island of Porto Rico at the city of San Juan. There he 
worked for a time as manager of the American Grocery Co. and was 
generally regarded as a crooked and slippery customer. He then ran 
a boarding house for a time and while in that business became 
acquainted with a minister by the name of Geo. M. Fowles. He repre- 
sented to Mr. Fowles that he was a young American trying to get a 
start and that he wanted to go into the grocery business and finally 
induced Fowles to guarantee his credit to Sills & Co., of New York, 
in the sum of $200. He proceeded at once to write to Sills & Co. and 
stated to them that he had formed a corporation in which he and 
Fowles were both directors and by these representations gained credit 
to the amount of about $2,500.. His name had now become Samuel D. 
Griy. Fowles finally learned of these representations and went to 
see Griy about it. Griy admitted that he was indebted to that amount 
under the name of the New York Grocery but stated that he had that 
day sent checks to cover the greater portion of the account. These 
checks proved to be worthless and were duly protested. Fowles then 
obtained Griy’s notes for something like $2,000 in an endeavor to pro- 
tect himself. Fowles felt under a moral obligation to pay Sills & Co. 
in full and did so. About that time the authorities succeeded in locat- 
ing Samuel Gray, alias Nathan Mayo, alias Samuel D. Griy, and he 
was arrested and brought before a United States Commissioner in 
San Juan. He gave bail in the sum of $200, two of his friends going 
upon his bail bond. That night there was a French steamer leaving 
port and Griy managed to leave with her. He was next located in 
Bisbee, Arizona, where he appeared under the name of Samuel Gordon. 
He had managed to start up a large clothing and dry goods store and 
had obtained credit from wholesale houses running well into the 
thousands. That business lasted for a year or so, then he found that 
it was not going to pay and that his creditors were about ready to 
close in on him so he sold out to one Abe Goodwin, and that night 
Gordon and his wife left for New Orleans. In the morning creditors 
attached the store and stock but up to this time have been unable to 
set aside the sale as Goodwin appeared to have bought in good faith. 

The next information is not clear but it appears, that Gray and 
his wife’s brother, Geo. Tyner, became mixed up together in some 
mine deal; that they incorporated and sold mining stock and that 
Gray by his operations narrowly escaped criminal prosecution for 
misappropriation of funds of the company. 

Gray was next heard from in Idaho in the town of Burke where he 
met a Norman Nogall, a merchant. He gained the confidence of this 
man and Nogall started him in business at Mullon, Idaho. David 
Gray, as he was then known, ran this store for a time in his own way 
and then finding that it was not going to last, converted his stock into 
money as rapidly as possible and decamped one night leaving his 
creditors short something like $8,000 according to advice from Idaho. 

From that time on for the space of a few months little or no track 
of him is had, then he appeared at Miles City, Montana, as Samuel 
Gray and went into business again. There his creditors forced him to 
make an assignment under the terms of which the trustees could sell 
the property in bulk. After a few months had gone by Gray came 
back from a trip and wanted to buy the property, offering a certain 
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number of cents on the dollar. At the same time H. C. Harris came 
down from Billings, aid made an offer. The creditors’ attorneys were 
convinced by their actions that these two men knew each other well 
and thoroughly understood each other. For a time they were competi- 
tive bidders and then Gray withdrew his offer and the goods were 
sold to Harris, who paid cash for them. Harris then conducted a 
slaughter sale placing Gray in charge. Gray remained in the store for 
several weeks working for Harris. In the meantime it was learned 
that Gray had started a small saloon in Laurel, Montana, under the 
name of H. L. Gray. He later claimed that the whole thing belonged 
to his wife and that the business was run under her name, but the 
attorneys went up and attached the premises for the benefit of the 
creditors caught at Miles City. Attachment had no sooner been 
served than Harris appeared with a bill of sale of the stock, etc., 
which he claimed had been made to him two days before by Samuel 
Gray, acting as attorney in fact for H. L. Gray. 

After the vicissitudes gone through at Miles City, Gray clerked in a 
store which was opened by his brother-in-law, Tyner, at Red Lodge, 
Montana, and this business also in a few months failed. Finally Gray 
came during the summer of 1908 to Denver from which point he made 
trips to the Pacific coast and spent money freely about town until intro- 
duced to Miss Nellie Green. He induced her to put $2,300.00 (her all) 
into a men’s furnishing store at Golden, Colorado, he to put up a like 
sum. This latter he never did but promptly left for New York and Boston 
where he bought goods to the amount of $6,000.00 approximately. 

Returning to Golden, Gray hired Tyner as his assistant. To obtain 
better credit Gray induced Miss Green to sign a blank property statement 
for the agencies which he filled in to suit his own notions. 

All this took place in September and early October and matters 
went well until December 3d, during which time Miss Green was ; sent 
her stipulated sum for living expenses. 

On the latter date Miss Green visited Golden finding the store closed 
and that Tyner had disappeared. She consulted the bank and was 
advised to take up the matter with the adjustment bureau of the Denver 
association, which sent a representative to Golden to make examination 
It was found that assets inventoried at $3,389.00 and as nearly as could 
be gathered creditors were owed $6,700.00. This indicated that Miss 
Green’s $2,300.00 was gone together with $6,700.00 owing creditors, 
total $8,900.00 less $3,300.00 on hand, showing a discrepancy of $5,600.00, 
on a little more than one month’s business. It was learned that goods 
had been shipped from Golden and that goods billed to Golden had been 
diverted at Denver. 

Upon these discoveries warrants were issued on complaint of Miss 
Green, and Tyner was located, arrested and put behind the bars at 
Pueblo. Tyner was in possession of about $150 worth of goods and 
detectives are endeavoring to trace the large lots which were taken. 

Only a small portion of the indebtedness is in Denver, not more 
than $600, so that the bureau in this work is looking mainly after eastern 
creditors’ interests. The bureau desires to act as trustee in settling the 
estate out of court and to take charge of a thoroughgoing prosecution of 
the case, because on general principles so bold and lawless a criminal as 
Gray should not be allowed at large. Gray is supposed now to be in 
Florida. 

Creditors should take up the matter with the Denver Credit Men’s 
Association, 407 Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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The Annual Meeting of the National Civic Federation. 


As was announced in the December BULLETIN the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was well represented at the annual meeting 
of the National Civic Federation held December 14-15, at New York 
City. The delegates were Charles R. Burnett and J. Fred Braun of 
Newark, W. B. Maddock of Trenton, Guy P. Miller of Bridgeport, 
Chas. Biggs and Howard Marshall of New York. 

As is generally known the federation has for its purpose the 
discussion and promotion of better civic and economic conditions with 
special consideration of the relationship between employer and em- 
ployed in the midst of our intricate and complicated industrial life. 
The report of the delegates of the National Association made by Guy 
P. Miller of Bridgeport, gives an excellent idea of the scope of the 
convention. It is as follows: 

“At the annual convention of the National Civic Federation many 
able papers were submitted, followed by discussions upon topics vital 
to the interests of.the employer, the employed and the public, each 
of the three interests being represented by national leaders in their 
respective fields. 

“This great organization is doing a noble work in bringing 
together large employers of labor and leaders of the labor movement. 
Particularly noticeable during the two days discussion was the absence 
of acrimonious debate and the evident desire on the part of both sides 
to be fair and considerate of each other‘s views. Capital was ably 
represented by such men as August Belmont and Melville E. Ingalls 
and the labor side by Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and many other 
prominent national leaders. Very interesting addresses were made on 
the subjects of “Trade Agreements,’ ‘Employers’ Liability for Accident,’ 
‘Pensions for Employees,’ ‘Industrial Insurance,’ ‘The Salary Loan 
Evil,’ and ‘Profit Sharing.’ 

“Much time was given to the discussion of “Trade Agreements’ 
as a means of promoting industrial peace and commercial prosperity. 
The discussion was led by John Mitchell, who has resigned his leader- 
ship in the United Mine Workers of America to become chairman 
of the federation’s trade agreement department. Addresses were made 
by Herman Ridder, president of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Otto M. Eidlitz, representing the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Organization of New York City, L. B. Schram, chairman of 
Conciliation Committee of the National Brewers’ Association and other 
large employers of labor and by Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, James 
O’Connell, president National Association of Machinists, James M. Lynch, 
president International Typographical Union and other prominent labor 
leaders. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law was bitterly attacked by both 
sides. 

“One of the best addresses was made by Melville E. Ingalls, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Big Four system, who stated 
that 90 per cent. of the railroads are now working under trade agree- 
ments, which he deemed absolutely necessary under the present con- 
ditions where employers and employed could not possibly understand 
or know each other as well as before the present large systems had 
been formed. He illustrated this by saying that when he first under- 
took to run a railroad, his road had 175 miles of track and 300 
employees, anyone of whom could go in and see him any time he 
wanted to, but at the present time it would be about as easy for the 
employee to try to deal first hand with the head of the operating 
department as to get into the kingdom of heaven. 
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“Many agreed with the views of John Mitchell that each line 
of business should have assessed against it as a part of its expenses 
the cost of providing for injured employees and for families deprived 
of support because of the death by accident of one of its members. 

“He stated that a tax of three quarters of one cent per ton at 
the mines on the coal mined last year would have paid $1,000 to 


. the family of every person killed and $500 to every person seriously 


injured. He suggested that each trade organize a bureau to collect 
— distribute the funds collected from employers of labor in that 
trade. 

“The ‘Salary Loan Evil’ was ably discussed by Frank H. Tucker. 
He suggested that in order to fill a want that no doubt existed, local 
bureaus be formed by employers for the purpose of loaning money 
at reasonable rates, the business done by the bureau to be considered 
confidential so that employees would not feel that their positions would 
be jeopardized because of their borrowings. Of course it would be im- 
possible for the loan sharks to compete with an organization of this 
kind. It is undoubtedly a fact, he said, that many employees for 
reasons easily understood do not go to their employers for help when 
financially embarrassed, through sickness or other misfortune caused 
by circumstances beyond their control. 

“The annual banquet was a great success. About nine hundred 
covers were laid. President-elect and Mrs. W. H. Taft were the 
guests of honor. Speeches were made by Seth Low, John Mitchell,: 
Samuel Gompers, Andrew Carnegie, Melville E. Ingalls, August 


. Belmont and President-elect Taft. It was a gathering, as one of the 


speakers truly said, such as could be gotten together in no other country 
in the world. People of all stations in life, with naturally antagonistic 
views, those highest in the social scale and men earning their living 
at a trade, sat side by side conversing amicably on topics of mutual 
interest.” . 


The Association’s Legal Bureau on Some Practical Points of 
Business Law. 


The following are a few questions which have been placed by cer- 
tain members before the Legal Bureau of the Association during the 
past month. The general information which the Bureau presents in 
answering the questions is important enough to be the property of any 
credit man. 

The first question deals with the right of foreign corporations to do 
business in Texas. On this the Bureau says: 

“The Texas law is found in revised statutes of 1895, articles 745 
and 746, which are as follows: 

‘ARTICLE 745. All foreign corporations desiring to trans- 
act business or solicit business or establish a general or special 
office in the state, are required to file with the Secretary of 
State a duly certified copy of its articles of incorporation, and 
thereupon the Secretary of State shall issue a permit to transact 
business. 

‘ARTICLE 746. No suit may be brought whether in con- 
tract or tort unless at the time the contract was made or the 
tort committed, the corporation had filed its certificate of incor- 
poration.’ 


“The Texas courts have held that this applies to every corporation 
doing business within its borders, with the single exception of those 
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doing business coming under the head of interstate commerce. Bateman 
vs. Western, etc., Milling Co., 1 Tex. Civ., 92; Lewis et al. vs. W. R. Irby 
Cigar & Tobacco Co., 45 So. West., 476; Keating Implement Co. vs. 
Favorite Carriage Co., 12 Tex. Civ., 667; Shaw Piano Co. vs. Ford, 41 
So. West., 198; Miller vs. Goodman, 91 Tex., p. 41. 

“The courts have held that a corporation shipping goods from a 
point outside of Texas to a point inside of Texas need not comply with 
the statute. Bateman vs. Western, etc., Milling Co., 1 Tex. Civ., 92. 
They have also held that such corporation need not comply with the 
statute if it sells goods within the state of Texas through a resident agent 
or traveling salesman, or in response to mail orders. Shaw Piano Co. vs. 
Ford, 41 So. West., 198; Woesner vs. Coltam & Co., 19 Tex. Civ., 611. 
If, however, the foreign corporation maintains an office in Texas, it 
must obtain a permit to carry on its business. Chapman vs. Hallwood 
Co., 32 Tex. Civ., 76. 

“The question then reduces itself to this: Is the foreign corpora- 
tion which has failed to comply with the statute, engaged in interstate 
commerce? The courts of the state have defined what they mean by 
interstate commerce. In Miller vs. Goodman, 91 Tex., 41, the court 
Says, at page 44: 

‘Do the facts alleged show a transaction of the character 

of interstate commerce? We think that they clearly do. It isa 

case of sale, by a corporation created by another state, of goods 

manufactured in that state and shipped into the state of Texas. 

It matters not whether the goods were sold before they were 

shipped, or shipped to the state and then sold. It is equally 

interstate commerce.’ 


“In Shaw Piano Co. vs. Ford, 41 So. West., 198, it was shown that 
the plaintiff, a foreign corporation, stored a piano in the state of Texas, 
and thereafter sold it through an agent. The entire transaction of pur- 
chase and sale was completed in Texas. The court held that this was 
interstate commerce, and therefore no permit to transact business was 
necessary. In the case of Miller vs. Goodman, above cited, the foreign 
corporation had no permit to do business but sold goods through its 
resident agents in Texas, who solicited business for the foreign corpora- 
tion. All of the goods, however, were manufactured outside the state 
and shipped into the state. In this particular case the goods were sold 
before they were shipped, and the court held that this was interstate 
commerce, and also held, as shown by the quotation above, that it made 
no difference whether the goods were shipped and then sold, or sold and 
then shipped. 

“To sum the whole matter up, I should say, therefore, that a foreign 
corporation need not get a permit to do business in Texas, provided it 
is engaged in interstate commerce and it will be considered to be engaged 
in interstate commerce if it manufactures its goods outside of the state 
and then sells them through traveling salesmen, in response to mail 
orders, or through agents, whether resident or non-resident. It seems, 
also, that it may ship its goods to its agents within the state of Texas 
for sale there and still be within the interstate commerce laws. It may 
not, however, maintain an office within the state of Texas, nor may it 
manufacture or buy its goods within the state of Texas and then sell 
them there. 

“Should the cerporation desire to take out a certificate for the doing 
of business, it must pay a franchise tax yearly under article 5243 I, Sayles 
Texas Civil Statutes, passed May 7, 1897. Under this statute, every for- 
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eign corporation on or before the first day of May of each year must 
pay a franchise tax as follows: If its capital stock is $25,000 or less, 
$25; more than $25,000 and not exceeding $100,000, $100; over 
$100,000, $100 and $1 on every ten thousand up to a million; over a 
million, one hundred dollars and one dollar on every one hundred 
thousand over a million.” 

The second question deals with the responsibility of the bank for 
paying a check to Geo. A. Smith which is made out to Geo. A. Smith 
but as is afterwards discovered is intended for payment to Geo. P. 
Smith, the doubt being on the point that the law does not recognize a 
middle initial. 

The Bureau says that the maker of the check is “estopped from 
setting up his own error. It is through his own mistake that the bank 
pays the money out and not through a mistake of the bank, and the bank 
therefore cannot be held responsible. The doctrine that the law does 
not take consideration of middle names does not apply to questions of 
identity, and is chiefly useful and applicable to legal process where a 
name, although misspelled, sounds the same as the name meant. 

“It is evident that a bank cannot be called upon by any rule of law or 
justice to hold up the payment of a check until it finds out what the 
maker actually had in mind, unless there is some peculiarity about the 
check itself sufficient to put the bank on its inquiry, which seems not to 
be so in this case.” 

The third question is for information as to the states, if any, which 
have a law relative to the issuance of checks when the party making 
them has insufficient funds in bank to cover and as to the advisability of 
trying to place a law on the statute books of a state making it a criminal 
offense so to do. } 

The Bureau says that it knows “no states which have a special law 
on this subject. It has often been attempted either to put such a maker 
in jail, or bring a civil suit against him and get an order of arrest under 
the statutes and common law making it criminal to obtain money under 
false pretences, and in many instances where the courts have felt there 
was sufficient proof to éstablish the fact that the maker knew at the 
time he drew the check that he did not have sufficient funds in the bank 
and that he never intended to put funds in the bank to cover the check 
and that at the time he drew the check he intended to cheat the payee out 
of the amount, they have held that the maker was subject to arrest. A 
satisfactory outcome of such a suit, however, has been so infrequent and 
has been attended with such great difficulties in the question of proof, 
that very few lawyers try it. The question of proof is considerably 
simpler when the maker draws a check on a bank in which he has no 
funds at all. ‘¢ 

“Judging from the difficulty of getting a conviction on such cases 
it would seem that there would be very great hesitation on the part of 
legislatures to pass a law making it a crime or a misdemeanor to draw 
a check on a bank in which there were not sufficient funds. There 
is always to be, considered the fact that the maker at the time he drew 
the check intended to put funds in the bank with which to meet it. This, 
of course, would negative one of the essential points of obtaining money 
under false pretences, to wit, the intent to defraud; and even should a 
legislature pass such a statute, there would probably be very great diffi- 
culty in getting a conviction under it. 

“In the state of New York there is no’ statute on the subject, all of 
the convictions and suits being brought under the statute concerning the 
obtaining of money under false pretences.” 
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The Bulletin—Series of 1908—Bound. 


For the nominal price of $1.00 members can obtain, neatly bound in 
cloth, the BULLETINS of the National Association of Credit Men for the 
year 1908, with a thorough-going topical index. The advantages of 
having the year’s BULLETINS in this form are obvious. It brings into 
compact arrangement, and so that they may be easily discovered, the 
numerous important discussions of the year’s BULLETINS, and those who 
have read their BULLETINS faithfully, know that it would be difficult to 
name a subject coming under credit problems which is not touched upon 
with more or less fullness by one or perhaps several of the twelve But- 
LETINS for the year. 

The BuLLetINs of 1908 had much to say of the panic of 1907 and 
the subsequent period of readjustment. This period had the deepest 
interest to the credit man, and what the BULLETIN had to say about it 
will become more rather than less valuable with the passing of the 
years. Special pains has been taken to index this subject in detail. 

The demand for the bound BuLtetins has grown each year and 
orders should be placed without delay at the office of the Association, 
41 Park Row, New York. The number of sets put into cover is small. 


Letter From the Business Literature Committee. 


The system of issuing each month a local bulletin has become 
quite firmly established in several local associations. Its benefits are 
so many that the system should be extended into other local associa- 
tions. The uses and value of the local bulletin are made clear by the 
following. letter issued by the Business Literature Committee and 
directed especially to those associations which have taken no steps 
to issue locai leaflets: 

“Our investigation shows eighteen associations are publishing a 
local bulletin. Hardly a month rolls around without adding another 
to the list. The local bulletin will do your association an immense 
deal of good as it has other associations, because in addition to refer- 
ring to special articles in the National Bulletin, you will publish local 
news in which every member is interested. Your Business Literature 
Committee, secretary, or editor, as the case may be, will be able, once 
started, to find more material for a local publication than will at first 
appear. In many cases, it will be necessary to carry data over for 
lack of space. 

“Comment has been made that in some of the ‘locals,’ considerable 
matter is taken from the National Bulletin, and simply republished 
unnecessarily, but it is difficult to find fault with this because conditions 
may warrant the giving of special attention to certain articles in the 
National Bulletin. The local bulletins can contain the proceedings of 
local meetings, (for the benefit of the absent members); copies of 
any new state law affecting commercial interests; court decisions, bank- 
ruptcy proceedings of particular interest and lists of local absconding 
debtors, which it is impossible to publish in the National Bulletin for 
want of space. 

“Those responsible for the leaflet should encourage suggestions 
from members for improvements, and then publish such recommenda- 
tions. They should agitate all questions affecting members and make 
the leaflet a kind of symposium for credit men. These bulletins should 
also be sent to local newspapers, referees in bankruptcy, and prospective 
members. 

“The committee suggests that every local association try one issue 
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as an experiment and let us know how it appeals to the members. 
The cost will average a few cents a piece according to the number 
published and this expense is easily made up by the increased interest 
in association work. ‘ 

“Do not fail to place other offices on the mailing list, also the 
National office and the undersigned, the chairman of the Business 
Literature Committee, in order that all will be in touch with you, as you 
are in touch with others by receiving the bulletins. 

“While the committee believes a local bulletin will prove very 
helpful, at the same time, it may not be possible for some to issue it 
at present, but whether you do or not, we recommend strongly the 
reading to your members of the monthly letter sent out by the National 
office, in advance of the National Bulletin. Many valuable suggestions 
and important items will be gathered therefrom, which should never 
be overlooked. 

“Address your reply to the writer, 

Yours respectfully, 
Business LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 
Cuas. ReyNnoips, Chairman, 
No. 420 Poydras St.” 


The list of associations which regularly issue the local leaflet are 
the following: 

Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Fort © 
Worth, Louisville (by means of special letters), Memphis, New Orleans, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis, Wichita, 
Youngstown. 


The Credit Man’s Diary for 1909. 


The following,are a few of the kindly and gratifying acknowledg- 
ments received at the National office of the efforts of the Business 
Literature Committee in compiling the Credit Man’s Diary for 1909. 

“The diary is just received and my inspection of it leads to the 
conclusion that it is the most valuable work of its kind which has 
ever come to my attention and I think you are to be congratulated 
on the manner in which you have covered the field.” 

“The diary certainly contains a quantity of valuable information 
which is simply indispensable to the credit man and is well worth the 
price of the book.” 

“The diary is better than my expectations and I am very sure it 
will prove a valuable aid in the year’s work.” 

“The book is certainly-a credit to the committee responsible for 
its compiling and in my opinion should be on the desk of every up-to- 
date credit man.” 

“We are pleased with the Credit Man’s Diary. It should certainly 
be useful and valuable to every business house in the country.” 

“T consider this (the diary) a very creditable piece of work and 
wish to congratulate all who had to do with its compiling. I feel 
. that it will be greatly appreciated by credit men generally.” 

“It is a splendid book, worth $25.00 to any credit man.” 

The appreciation of several members was indicated also by 
ordering further copies for their office as soon as an opportunity had 
been given to examine the book. So numerous were the orders that 
it was decided while on press to print a second edition. A few copies 
of this edition remain and can be had by members as long as they 
last at $2.00 per volume. 
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It’s a Trillion Now. 


Our ears are not unfamiliar to the sound of the word “billion” 
but “trillion” we still look upon as useful merely to the astronomers 
and mathematicians. For practical purposes we have felt that the 
system of numbers might stop a long way this side of the trillion 
mark, but in Manager Sherer’s last report in citing the exchanges 
made through the New York Clearing House since its foundation 
fifty-five years ago, he made use of a figure which the human intel- 
lect cannot possibly grasp, namely $1,930,248,133,349.14. Is not this 


string of figures impressive of the gigantic growth of this country’s 
commercial importance? 


CO-OPERATION OF THE SALESMAN WITH THE CREDIT 
MAN. 


Appress OF A, C. Foster, DELIVERED AT THE SALESMAN’S DINNER OF 
THE DENVER CrepiT MEN’s AssocIATION, DECEMBER 19, 1908. 


I think all of you will admit that with the possible exception of 
the business which the salesman has with the manager of the sales 
department his principal dealings are with the credit man. Granting 
that this is true, it seems proper to me that the credit man should have 
the right to expect certain things of the salesman, just as the salesman 
has a right to expect certain things of the credit man. This obligation 
one toward the other is a common blending of duty with a common 
end, the welfare of the house represented. It is this dividing of duty 
and the faithful carrying out of such obligations which constitutes that 
co-operation which in these days of large business transactions is so 
essential to success. The average salesman is apt to imagine that his 
only duty is to sell goods. That in a certain narrow sense is true; 
but it is well to bear in mind that, ordinarily speaking, an order taken 
does not necessarily mean a sale effected until it has passed the pencil 
of the credit man. 

In amplifying my subject that of “Co-operation of the Salesman 
with the Credit Man” I will endeavor to picture what in my judgment 
are the duties and qualifications of a satisfactory salesman as judged 
from the standpoint of the credit office. The purpose of this dinner 
is not to increase the antagonism which too frequently exists between 
the salesman and the credit man, but to bring them closer together, 
and I assure you in advance that I shall have nothing whatever to say 
that could possibly wound the tender sensibilities of the most sensitive, 
“born to blush unseen” salesman in this room. There are, however, 
a number of points in connection with the relation of the salesman 
to the credit office which I shall hope to bring out in the course of this 
address and with your indulgence I will take up these subjects in reg- 
ular order and thrash each out before going to the next. 

In the first place a salesman should be a keen observer of human 
nature. This gift will stand him in good stead when dealing with a 
customer and if accompanied by a little tact will enable him to reach 
perhaps a vulnerable place in the armor of the prospective customer’s 
good will when working to secure a first order, and will be of assistance 
to him in judging the man’s character and credit standing. A salesman 
should observe the conditions as they exist in his trade territory. A 
prudent man will store away knowledge for his future use, and in 
this connection, let it be said, that a wise and prudent salesman will 
keep his eyes open as he goes along, make mental notes regarding the 
outlook for crops and put away in the treasure house of his memory 
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such other observations of a country’s or a people’s general prosperity 
as shall come to his notice. A day will surely come when this informa- 
tion will be of great value to the sales or’ credit office and lucky indeed 
is the salesman who finds himself cocked and primed when questioned 
upon the subject by his business associates, for it allows him an oppor- 
tunity to take a step forward in the good graces of the house he 
represents. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the salesman can assist the credit 
office very materially in maintaining the terms adopted by his house, 
if he will only give the matter his thought and attention. The evil 
of dating is a contagion which baffles and absorbs the attention of 
credit men throughout the entire United States. Where it will end 
and what is to be the remedy is a problem yet unsolved by the brightest 
commercial minds. Reference to the proceedings of the trade con- 
ferences which take place throughout the country from year to year 
will show, I think, that of all matters brought up for discussion no 
one thing is so vexatious and so difficult.of remedy as that of indis- 
criminate dating. It is generally conceded that the custom should be 
abolished, but no one has been able to suggest a way that would bring 
about this good result. Some credit men go so far as to say that 
the salesman in his insatiable desire to secure orders very frequently 
suggests a dating and is principally to blame for the continuance of 
this evil practice. I am not prepared to say, nor do I believe that this _ 
is true, but I am firmly convinced that the salesman ts in a position 
to aid materially in checking the custom if he will but co-operate 
with the credit office. The salesman should ascertain the policy of 
his house respecting terms and dating and in his dealings with the 
customer should adhere to them strictly under all circumstances. He 
should not suggest anything different from regular terms, nor should 
he when approached upon the subject hold out hopes to the customer 
that on account of the size of the order or the value of the account, 
he might possibly secure better terms by writing direct to the house. 
In taking a non-committal or at least a neutral course, by referring 
all applications for dating to the credit office and by never suggesting 
better than usual terms to the customer, the salesman can do much 
toward lessening the’ pernicious. abuse of the dating habit. To en- 
courage indiscriminate dating is a custom which may possibly benefit 
the salesman for the moment, but one which will surely react on him 
in the end through the retarded prosperity of the house he represents, 
for no business will thrive as a result of practicing any custom which 
is not founded on good business principles. 

Permit me to say something in regard to overselling a customer. 
The salesman’s ability to accomplish the overloading of a customer with 
merchandise greatly in excess of his requirements may be attributed in 
nearly every case ‘to one of three primary causes, namely, inexperience 
or credulity on the part of the customer; the persuasive eloquence 
of the salesman; the optimism of the buyer concerning the outlook 
for future business. I think I am safe in asserting that in nearly 
every case in which the retailer has been led to overbuy the cause 
may be rightly ascribed to a composite of these three reasons. From 
the standpoint of the customer the evil of overbuying is patent to all 
of you. There perhaps is no other one thing to which so many busi- 
ness failures may be directly traced. Business statistics ascribe to in- 
competency a very large proportion of mercantile failures. Does not 
overbuying ordinarily spring directly from incompetency? Is it not 
an atrocious lack of all judgment to tie up in merchandise that will 
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not freely move, capital that should be free and available to meet 
maturing bills? View the matter, if you please, strictly from the 
standpoint of the salesman, leaving out of the subject the welfare of 
the customer. It certainly is true that a gift of eloquence so con- 
vincing and so insidious as to persuade a man perhaps against his 
better judgment is of great value to any one, especially to a seller 
of commodities. Besides, a conquest of the tongue is sweet to the 
inherent vanity that exists to a greater or less degree in every human 
being, but if a man’s eloquence be misdirected what then? Does it 
avail a man to use this priceless gift of his creator against his own 
best interests and those of his fellow man? Should not conditions 
govern such matters? Is beauty of any practical value in the dark? 
Judged from a cold-blooded and purely selfish standpoint, it seems 
to me, that the salesman should not, knowingly, induce a customer 
to overbuy unless it should be unquestionably for his own interests 
so to do. Now, is it for his own interests? That is the question. If 
the salesman sells on commission or if his salary be based largely upon 
the volume of his sales, there can be no doubt but what he would 
profit greatly for the time being, at least, by reason of having secured 
a large order. Also it may be said that in taking all the orders he 
can, when he can, he is following a course that is calculated to forestall 
effectively any rival “Knight of the Road” who might have designs 
upon his trade. There is, of course, truth in that answer, but is it 
wise after all. Which is better in the end, to make three trips to see 
a customer and sell one bill of goods and have the customer discon- 
tented and pecuniarily embarrassed the last time you see him, or to 
call three times and secure an order each time, and incidentally find 
the customer prosperous, glad to see you and perhaps asking prices 
on next season’s goods? This question, it seems to me, should answer 
itself. Under the latter plan, by following which our customer does 
not overload, would not the sales and commissions even up in a year’s 
business? Then too, is it of any real value for a salesman to get 
ahead of his rival on the road, if by so doing it becomes necessary 
to jeopardize the prosperity of the customer, the well-being of the 
house, and indirectly, if, indeed, not directly, his own best welfare? 
I tell you that to induce a customer knowingly to, overbuy is pursuing 
a policy which is like swallowing for its sweetness some seductive 
and palatable but poisonous cordial that is delicious to the taste but 
will surely sap the very springs of life when the vitals are reached. 
A salesman should endeavor to qualify himself to act as principal 
should he be called upon to do so in case of emergency or at any other 
time. It frequently happens that the salesman is in the near vicinity 
of the customer at the very time that the first note of impending trouble 
reaches the ears of the credit man. Or it may so happen that some 
unexpected thing has occurred to render immediate action necessary 
for the proper protection of an account, and the salesman may be 
the only trustworthy person on the ground or available to represent 
the house. In order that the salesman be properly qualified to act in 
such cases he should have full knowledge of the laws regulating com- 
mercial transactions, and be advised of the usual attitude and require- 
ments of his house in respect to such matters. For a full measure 
of success, to these qualifications of the salesman also should be added 
good common sense, cool sagacity, untiring energy and the ability to 
“sit tight” just as long as he knows that he is in the right. Please 
bear in mind that a salesman who serves his house with ability and 
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decision in a case of emergency is to be congratulated, for by so 
doing he places himself in line for promotion. There is nothing which 
introduces a salesman into the good graces of his house so effectually 
as a special service ably performed, especially if he should have the 
good fortune to respond to an emergency call. There is something 
about that service which comes in the nick of time that causes the 
deed to stick in the memory and in the heart. We seldom cease to be 
grateful for the kind offices of one who stands by us when trouble 
assails, nor do we ever forget the squeeze of the hand by a friend or 
the whispered word of sympathy which comes to us at the graveside 
of some beloved relative. I speak of this only to remind you that our 
memory is more retentive and our sense of appreciation keener when 
a service is rendered to us in a time of emergency or during affliction. 

If so disposed, a salesman may be of great practical value to 
his house in the way of acting as an intermediary in the settlement 
of any differences which may arise between his house and the cus- 
tomer, in respect to shortages claimed, goods returned or matters 
pertaining to the credit office. The kink of a misunderstanding may 
be smoothly unraveled and much obstinacy and ill will dispelled by 
a little diplomacy on the part of the salesman who by reason of his 
knowledge of the customer and his friendship with him is doubtless 
well fitted to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

In my opinion a salesman may be of great assistance to the credit 
office by keeping track of*the customer’s condition as evidenced by 
appearances and information secured locally. A credit man should 
not expect a salesman to constitute himself a detective, and go nosing 
around into the affairs of the customer, but he is expected to have 
his eyes and ears open at all times and be on the alert for any detri- 
mental information that may be floating around, especially as it relates 
to the credit standing of the customer. If sharp practice should come 
to his notice, or if he should ascertain that the customer’s habits 
are not what they should be, or that the customer is in financial 
distress, this information should be promptly reported to the credit 
office. If the information is of vital importance the salesman should 
not hesitate to use the wires freely, giving accurate and concise details, 
for it should be remembered that dispatch is the prime necessity in 
the credit man’s office in cases of emergency. At the same time it 
is well to bear in mind that it never pays to be an alarmist; therefore, 
the salesman should be sure of his information before he sends any 
quick action recommendations to the credit office. Customers are not 
so plentiful that either the salesman or the credit man can afford to 
act hastily or upon incomplete information in cases where the financial 
responsibility, integrity or credit standing of the customer is brought 
into question. 

There is nothing perhaps which so gladdens a credit man’s heart 
as the sight of a signed property statement pinned to an order sent in 
by the salesman. This bit of paper is more eloquent in securing credit 
perhaps than columns of references and pages of matter concerning 
the appearance of the store and other generalities of that kind. As 
someone has truthfully said, “The signed statement bears the same 
vital relation to a dispenser of credit that the sample bears to the 
purchaser of commodities.” In other words, the signed statement to 
the credit man is a sample of the customer’s financial worth and ability 
to pay his bills and is of most vital usefulness in determining the 
credit hazard. A signed statement by reason of the penalty attached to 
misrepresentation and the obtaining of goods under false pretence is 
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always welcomed and prized by the credit office, chiefly because it gives the 
credit man something tangible upon which to base the credit risk. In 
most cases a property statement insures quick action on the part of 
the credit office, and in this connection let it be said that the salesman 
is vitally interested in having his orders accepted and filled with as 
little delay as possible. The enlightened, careful credit men in this 
progressive day, are a unit in regard to the advisability and imperative 
necessity of obtaining signed statements in every ‘case where it is 
practical or possible. This doctrine is being preached in the credit 
man’s pulpit throughout the length and breadth of the land and to 
such good effect that in the most progressive mercantile houses the 
practice of exerting every energy to secure signed statements is now 
the rule rather than the exception. The salesman may as well recognize 
this condition, adapt himself to it, and make up his mind to assist the 
credit man in every way possible to secure property statements, for 
it is a custom that is destined to become more and more universal 
and is permanent. A salesman comes into direct contact with the 
customer, has an opportunity of judging of the man’s character and 
temperament and it seems to me he is, therefore, in a position to drop 
a word in regard to the attitude of his house in regard to the signed 
statement question, while taking the order, and without seriously im- 
periling the good will of the customer. A hint oftentimes will bring 
the desired result or else a little sound business reasoning with an 
obdurate customer will convince him of the advisability of sending 
a statement along with his order. 

The credit man appreciates any information which may accom- 
pany the salesman’s orders, especially if it relates to a new customer 
or one who is on the doubtful list. The salesman should not become 
discouraged if he does not receive the praise his efforts seem to deserve, 
for he should bear in mind that the average credit man is not very 
enthusiastic by nature or by training; he is prone to be a little pessi- 
mistic in his attitude toward things in general, and rarely gives way 
to his feelings, but I believe that he has as much gratitude in his heart 
as other people, and is grateful at all times for any assistance rendered 
him in the conduct of his duties. His appreciation is sometimes evi- 
denced in a more substantial way than by pretty speeches for it should 
be remembered that the credit man is very frequently a member of 
the firm or a stockholder in the business and in such cases has a voice 
in affairs when the question of the next year’s salaries comes up for 
discussion. 

I wish to impress upon you the paramount importance of a sales- 
man being strictly honest, the embodiment of spotless honor in all 
his dealings with his customers. This statement cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Leaving out the question of morality and what is right 
from man to man, a salesman should remember that to be successful 
he must build up a trade that is regular in its orders and reasonably 
loyal. This he positively cannot do if he resorts to sharp practice or 
deception in his dealings with, or his representations to, the customer. 
A salesman is pursuing a short-sighted and ruinous policy, indeed, 
when he knowingly deceives a customer in regard to the quality of 
goods, the price or any other item, for he should bear in mind that 
at best it will but benefit him for the moment, and he will, in the end, 
be found out as sure as fate. Is it not far better for a salesman to 
establish his trade upon a foundation of honor and fair dealing, and 
have it steadfast and sure, than to secure orders (without regard to 
the future) by making careless or untruthful statements? Which of 
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these courses do you consider the more satisfactory? Which appeals 
stronger to your manhood? 

The subject of this address “The Co-operation of the Salesman with 
the Credit Man” indicates just what it is, a one-sided, well intended and 
perhaps magnified view of the salesman and what he should be. His 
duty to the credit man is made the paramount issue, and nothing so 
far has been said about the credit man’s duty to the salesman. I 
have no doubt that if you salesmen should turn the calcium light on 
the credit man he would be found to be an object of imperfection, 
a man falling far short of performing his whole duty. That, how- 
ever, is not my affair while delivering this address, but I wish to 
meddle in the subject for a brief moment, for I cannot resist men- 
tioning one duty the credit man owes to you and unfortunately for 
you and his house, it is a duty which is too frequently disregarded. 
The credit man should, and can materially assist the salesman, by 
being courteous and attentive to a customer when he comes to the 
credit office, by seeing that the customer meets the proper persons to 
show him through the house and to sell him goods. It is the duty 
of the credit man to make a customer feel at home. This does not 
necessarily mean that he is to take him out for a round of drinks or 
to see the town, but the credit man should let the customer know 
that he is interested in his welfare and in other ways endeavor to 
“cinch” his good will and friendship. The effect of many months of - 
patient toil, courteous treatment and careful nursing on the part of 
a salesman toward a customer, has been utterly obliterated by the 
careless inattention of the credit man when the customer called at 
headquarters to get acquainted. A credit man should either positively 
decliné to meet out-of-town ‘customers or else he should take the time, 
no matter how busy he may be, properly to greet and show reasonable 
attention to them; at all times and under all circumstances. I cannot 
emphasize this statement too strongly, for it is a duty the credit man 
owes to the salesman, to himself and to the business he represents. 

In conclusion I beg to say that I fear you may conclude that the 
spectacles of the credit man, through which I have been looking at 
the salesman, are inclined to distort things, that the lenses are so con- 
structed as to magnify what a salesman should be, and at the same 
time his real every-day qualifications are dwarfed to mere insignifi- 
cance or overlooked in the ramifications of this address. This I will 
not deny, for it possibly is true. I only picture the salesman as he 
appears to me froni the standpoint of the credit man, defining what in 
my humble opinion he should be under the most favorable circum- 
stances. I dare not say that my view of the matter is the only correct 
one, yet I cannot bring myself to think that my estimation of an ideal 
salesman, as evidenced by this address, is entirely fanciful, or that 
the standard set by me is so high that it is beyond the reach of mortal 
man to attain. There are few genuises, no perfect men; the ideal 
of all things seems to hang between heaven and earth, and is seldom 
attained, and if attained, only by the gifted, I might add, only by the 
prodigies of this world. Therefore it is not to be expected that the 
average salesman will be able to attain to anything like perfection 
in his profession; all he can possibly do is his level best to do his 
full duty. Our best and our duty are words which flow glibly from 
the tongue, but how hard to face, are they, in the problems of life; 
yet if we do but strive hard enough we will succeed more often than 
we fail. Salesmen and credit men are met this evening around the 
same board, two professions in some ways diametrically opposite, yet 
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we all have a common obligation, as I said before, “Duty to the houses 
we individually represent.” But, is that the only obligation we have 
in common? Is it not the duty of every man to strive to make of 
himself such a man as will command the respect and admiration of 
those with whom he may be associated? Is it not common duty we 
owe to ourselves as well as to our families and friends to use our 
energies and gifts of mind and of heart to such an advantage as will 
enable us to fulfil as nearly as possible that destiny for which all men 
are alike created? Should we not bend our every effort to develop 
the best that is in us and reach the pinnacle of our usefulness? This, 
I assure you we can only do through persistent, intelligent and con- 
scientious application, supplemented at all times by right living. 


A Dishonest Collection Agency Put Out of Business. 


A few months ago one of the members of the Cleveland associa- 
tion asked Secretary Bentley of the Cincinnati association to investi- 
gate the Alden Law and Collecting Agency of the latter city with which 
they had placed a claim against one W. G. Hollenbeck in October, 
1906, for $171.00 and had received in remittances but $24.00. 

Secretary Bentley found that Hollenbeck had been working on 
a salary of $30.00 per week up to January 1, 1908, and from that 
date no trace of him was found. As the claim was for necessaries, 
the collection agency could have gotten 10 per cent. of his salary 
every week by garnishee proceedings and Mr. Bentley felt sure that 
the Alden Agency had not lost sight of this. 

Upon being called upon for a status of the case Franklin Alden, 
the real owner, refused to give any information or have any dealings 
with Mr. Bentley. After several fruitless attempts to see Alden, he 
remitted to Mr. Bentley $12.00. Thereafter Alden continued to make 
remittances in sums of $12.00 until by October $60.00 had been paid. 
Mr. Bentley now being absolutely convinced of the dishonesty of 
the agency filed suit against Alden, got a subpoena, duces tecum, and 
examined his books. Alden finally admitted having collected $156.00 
on the account and agreed to permit judgment to be taken against 
him for that amount. This done, he paid $22.00 and then gave a 
stay of execution bond with a surety company for the remainder 
of the judgment. 

The notoriety brought about by the cross-examination of Alden 
which proved he had collected $156.00 and not accounted for it for 
over a year, precipitated a general pressure from other clients and 
he hastily betook himself from the city. 

It is not possible to tell how badly he gouged other concerns 
who now prefer not to acknowledge that they had been taken in. 
Members should watch out less Alden start up business elsewhere 
and again collect and fail to account. 


MAKING COMMON CARRIERS RESPONSIBLE FOR RATE 
QUOTATIONS. 


By C. R. Rust, or DuLtutH, Minnesota, WitH COMMENTS THEREON 
By C. T. Notan, or NEw York. 


[The subject matter of this discussion possesses a wide interest among 
business men generally and other journals are invited to reprint.] 

Should the public pay for the mistakes of+the railroads? This is 

a question that is being asked by many a shipper since the new inter- 
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state commerce laws became effective. It used to be possible for a 
railroad company to protect its patrons against loss caused by quotation 
of an erroneous freight rate, but the law now requires a shipper to pay 
full tariff rate, even when such rate is higher than the rate quoted by the 
carrier. 

The strict and literal enforcement during the past few years of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, as interpreted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has created at least one condition that operates adversely 
upon shippers. The law provides that a2 rate as published and on file in 
Washington is the legal rate, and a different rate cannot be applied or 
“protected”—as it is technically expressed—without violating the law. 
Responsibility for the use of incorrect rates rests fully as much upon 
the shipper as upon the carrier, and no recourse has been found up to 
this time for the protection of the shipper against erroneous quotations 
made by agents of the carriers. 

Tariffs are now so complicated and involved that the posting of 
them at railway stations as required by law is entirely useless to the 
shipping public, and is simply an enormous expense for which the public 
must pay in the end. It is an utter impossibility for the ordinary shipper 
to figure out the legal rate from the mass of tariffs on file at the stations. 
The larger shippers employ men specially trained in the railway business 
to look after freight traffic matters. But all shippers, large and small, 
must depend to a great extent upon rates quoted by representatives of. 
the carriers, and in the present complicated condition of tariffs even the 
most experienced railway employe is many times unable to determine 
the legal rate. It therefore often happens that the rate quoted is lower 
than the legal rate, and a sale or a purchase is made by the shipper, based 
upon the rate quoted. The fact that the rate legally effective is higher 
than the rate quoted is not developed until after the shipment has moved, 
and a loss is sustained by the shipper, which, under the present law, 
cannot be assumed either wholly or in part by a carrier. 

That the operation of this feature of the law is appreciated fully by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, is indicated by the statement 
of Hon. E. E, Clark, a member of the Commission, in an address deliv- 
ered recently: 

“Errors of carriers’ agents in quoting rates to prospective shippers 
are a serious cause of complaint, and without a doubt the next Congress 
will be urged to provide a law which will hold carriers responsible to 
shippers for rate quotations by carriers’ agents, but in the enactment 
of such a law we should guard against possibility of favoritsm by mis- 
quotations purposely made, and shippers should not be permitted to 
recover anything beyond the actual difference between the rate quoted 
and the lawful rate, and the carrier should be penalized by fine so as to 
furnish incentive to accuracy and care.” 

It has been suggested that the carrier making the misquotation be 
required to pay to the government a fine equal to the amount of its 
entire earnings on the shipment involved, in addition to refunding to the 
shipper the difference between the rate quoted and the lawful rate. It 
would seem, however, that a more moderate penalty could be devised, as 
in a case of this kind the shipper does not want recrimination, but simply 
protection against loss through errors for which he is in no way to blame. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, an organization composed 
of the traffic representatives of the largest industrials in the country, has 
already devoted considerable attention to this subject, and it is under- 
stood that the League will memorialize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to recommend to Congress during the present session so to amend 
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the law that the officers and agents of the carriers will be obliged to 
quote rates in writing upon application and also to show rates on bills 
of lading when so requested, and to be responsible for rates so quoted, 
any reparation to shippers for errors to be made by claim through the 
Commission. It is to be hoped that some such remedial legislation will 
be passed, as the situation in which the shipper now finds himself is not 
very pleasant. 

The League is also undertaking to bring about legislation which will 
clearly and finally establish the right of a shipper to route his freight 
over such intermediate line or lines as he may see fit. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a recent ruling, inferentially gives the initial 
carrier the right to choose intermediate route, provided such right is 
specifically reserved by notice in tariffs. Many lines are taking advant- 
age of this ruling and incorporating this clause in their tariffs. 

Shippers throughout the country are awakening to the fact that the 
assumption of this right by carriers is destroying the last vestige of 
competition among railroads, making possible the most effective of pools, 
and will result in great loss and eventual ruin to the smaller independent 
lines not allied with the large and powerful systems. It is to the few 
independent roads that are now left that the shipper looks for preserva- 
tion of an equitable basis of rates and at least a semblance of efficient 
service, and it would appear to be a short-sighted policy to permit these 
roads to be wiped out by the diversion of their fair share of through 
business. 

The carriers have no property rights in the goods transported, and, 
therefore, debarring the shipper of such rights is virtually confiscating 
his property, the right to route his freight being the logical and legitimate 
right of the owner. 

All large shippers who have looked into this matter positively know 
that any decision made by the Commission thus far on this subject, if 
supported by law, is certainly not equity, and is a violation of the consti- 
tutional rights of the citizen. It cannot be denied, therefore, that the 
larger carriers have, by manipulation of the rulings of the Commission, 
secured privileges which defeat the very purpose of the Interstate Com- 
merce act, with the object of controlling the entire shipping situation, 
regardless of whose interests are affected. Nothing but early judicial 
action can bring relief from this very one-sided condition. 


Mr. NoLan’s COMMENTS ON THE QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN Mr. Rust’s 
DIAGNOSIS. 


The two features of the relations between shippers and carriers 
mentioned in Mr. Rust’s article are certainly of much importance to both 
shippers and carriers, and I should say more particularly to the former. 

The question of the carriers’ responsibility to, and therefore the pro- 
tection of the shipper, in an instance of a misquoted or erroneous rate, 
at the same time being at variance with the published or legal rate, is in 
my opinion not of such easy solution as may appear on the surface in 
considering rights of shippers, and at the same time the matter of com- 
pliance with the law in its essential purpose and intent to prevent dis- 
crimination. Should the present law be so changed as to give to the 
shipper protection of a misquoted rate, particularly so where such mis- 
quoted rate is lower than the legal rate, obviously the avenue is opened 
for misquotations purposely made to afford favoritism, and therefore 
discrimination. If, therefore, shippers should be entitled to recovery of 
the difference between the misquoted rate which formed a possible basis 
of their calculations on a commercial transaction, and that of the legal 
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rate later ascertained and charged, assessment of any fine upon the car- 
riers would not afford relief to the competing shippers, who at the time 
of calculating on delivered costs, may have been quoted the tariff or legal 
rate, and, therefore, were at a disadvantage with the shipper, who based 
his price upon the misquoted, likewise lower rate. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the proposition to assess a fine upon the carriers, and at the 
same time to give shippers the suggested protection would involve a 
hardship upon the former and consequently establish inequity. It seems 
to me that the law as it stands at present, with its possible hardship 
upon the innocent party, the shipper under the circumstances and con- 
ditions cited, must be allowed to stand, or if a misquoted rate in writing, 
shown on the bill of lading or otherwise, is permitted to stand, the 
recourse in case of purpose and intent to favor and discriminate, should 
be as now, established by law for infraction thereof, and the establish- 
ment of fact and proof of such purpose and intent should be subject to 
the same means of ascertainment and establishment as in any other 
feature of the law, however much more difficult it probably would be 
than in documentary evidence. 

I am wholly in accord with the argument submitted by Mr. Rust 
regarding the privilege of shippers or owners of property offered for 
transportation to designate and obtain the routing through such channels, 
or over such railroads as may be one of two or more through routes, by 
which the initial road has established traffic arrangements, 


UTILIZING THE SELLING FORCE IN CREDIT DEPART- 
MENT WORK. 


ADDRESS OF FELIx Coste, OF MEyYER-ScHMID Grocery Co., BEFORE 
Str. Louis Crepir MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 


The question I desire to put to the credit man on this occasion is: 
“Have you ever weighed sufficiently the possibility of developing the 
sales force of your house into a potent and trustworthy factor in the 
credit and collection departments ?” 

What is the all-absorbing factor in every business? What is the 
one thing that we to-day look upon as the most necessary to our business? 
Marketing. We must sell the goods first of all. It is easy enough to 
buy, it is easy enough to handle the shipping, billing and correspondence, 
but we are all striving for the output; the selling end of our business. 
The most important department is the sales department. The thing that 
bothers us most is to find the right kind of salesman. The thing that 
occupies us most is to build up, educate, bring out our sales force. Think 
of the money you are all spending for your sales force. Think of the 
heavy percentage of the cost of doing business that is charged against 
the selling end of business compared with the other items. We have 
sales managers, sales departments, division heads, and what not, all 
working to bring up the standard of intelligence and ability in the sales 
force. We write bulletins; some of us print papers, house magazines; 
we have men that do nothing but correspond with our sales force, all 
for the purpose of bringing out the efficiency of the salesman in the direc- 
tion of increasing our out-put. It is not necessary to enlarge further 
on that subject, for we all know what a wonderful organization the mod- 
ern business house has in its sales force. 

Looking out from the credit department on this sales force, this 
power that your concern has built up and has paid for and is paying for, 
does it not seem that instead of holding to the old belief that the average 
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salesman has no judgment and is no help in matters of credit, we should 
look around for ways and means of making the sales force a power in the 
credit department as well as the sales department? Suppose we credit men 
follow a little in the footsteps of the salesmanager. Suppose we take a 
hand in educating, in leading, in pushing the salesman in matters pertain- 
ing to credits while they are being pushed along in sales. We can write 
bulletins on our subjects, we can claim space in the house papers and 
magazines for our department, and we can correspond with the salesmen 
more than we do on matters of credits and collections. It is a natural 
conclusion that the man who goes directly to the dealer, who comes in 
close and personal touch with him, might well be educated to a point 
where he would be the surest and best means of furnishing us the correct 
basis for credit. If a man is intelligent enough to handle any one of 
the leading lines of merchandise, if he is able to learn the line, to learn 
the way of selling the line, to learn the way of handling the customer, is 
it unreasonable to suppose that with the right kind of teaching by the 
credit man, he could be made a valuable factor in strengthening our 
credit information and our credit departments. A man who can learn 
so much of one kind of work can usually be made to learn enough of 
another kind to make the effort of teaching worth while. 

It is not my purpose to tell you in detail how to make the salesman 
a valuable help to the credit department, for what I have learned in the 
grocery business would not apply to other lines. I am content with put- 
ting the idea into your minds and telling you that although the average 
grocery salesman may not be as able and intelligent as the average sales- 
man in some other lines we might name, I have succeeded in getting from 
our grocery salesman much valuable credit information, and what is 
vastly more, the very best of co-operation in the work of properly open- 
ing credit accounts and in collecting our outstandings. One interesting 
thing in this connection I shall take the time to tell you. 

When I took up credit work, several months ago, I found it was 
customary with our concern to supply the salesman with a printed form 
on which he was supposed to give important data, such as, for instance, 
value of stock, value of real estate, value of personal property, and those 
other leading questions that are usually found in a property statement. 
The salesman sent these blanks in filled out as requested. It would amuse 
you to see some of these and to compare them with the facts afterwards 
obtained. It is sufficient to say that nine out of ten of these reports were 
not only absolutely wrong, but were misleading and calculated to get the 
credit man into trouble. I issued an order that every blank of this kind in 
the hands of a salesman be destroyed and followed that with another order 
to the effect that every time a salesman sent us the order of a new cus- 
tomer he must accompany it with a report on that customer covering 
certain points outlined, but written out in his own way. These new 
reports were immediately a vast improvement. The former blanks 
called for mechanical effort. The new reports with each opening order 
require the thought of the salesman. It is necessary for him to concen- 
trate his mind on the subject, and this brings out information that I could 
not possibly have secured in the printed form. You will be surprised if 
you will try it for a few months, this educational work with your sales- 
men on matters pertaining to credits and collections. You will find that 
they will respond in a remarkable measure. You will find them becoming 
interested in the amount their customers owe, in the condition of the 
accounts with reference to past due bills, and in the matter of the lines 
of credit granted and to be granted. Ask yourself what this interest is 
worth and compare it with the usual lack of interest manifested, and you 
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will realize that in simply awakening this interest you are already well 
repaid. 

‘ It remains only to say that I have found a great deal of benefit in 
keeping in close touch with our salesmen at all times over the condition 
of their customer’s accounts. As I investigate an order and a thought 
comes to me concerning it, or if a doubt arises on one point or another, 
I immediately communicate that thought or doubt to the salesman, and 
I invariably ask him ‘to give me his reply on the same sheet. These 
replies are, of course, filed, and are very helpful for later reference. As 
a collection comes to my notice I follow the same course and frequently 
receive from the salesman suggestions that ultimately get the money 
when perhaps the course advised would never otherwise have been thought 
of. Altogether, I am quite sure that the policy of utilizing that mighty 
power, the sales force, and educating that force along the line of credits 
and collections at the same time that it is being educated along its more 
natural work, is a matter that we cannot afford to close our eyes to any 
longer. In these days of sharp competition, when we are all striving to 
make the fullest use of our opportunities and of our every resource, we 
credit men surely should not neglect the chance of using this agency 
which our houses already own for the good of the important department 
in our charge. I earnestly hope that someone who is strictly up to date 
in the matter of credit department methods will give this subject some 
thought and will at some future date put it before us in a way that will 
make it of practical use to all. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Dallas. 


On January 4th the Dallas Association of Credit Men gave a dinner 
to the Dallas county delegates to the Texas legislature for the purpose 
of explaining to them the necessity of enacting a bulk sales measure 
for Texas. 

The committee in charge of the dinner had the advantage of having 
an actual case of bulk sale to use as an illustration of the evil against 
which merchants have no proper protection in that of one Sam Lobello 
who bought $4,000 worth of merchandise in less than a month and then 
sold out lock, stock and barrel leaving creditors helpless to recover. 
The meeting aroused the deepest interest in the measure and all had 


to admit that the advocates of the bulk sales law had made a convincing 
argument. 


Denver. 


As was arranged at the November meeting, the Denver Credit 
Men’s Association gave a banquet December 19th to the salesmen 
connected with houses allied with the association. The affair was 
a repetition of the success of a like occasion given a year ago. There 
was a great demand for tickets and the main difficulty was in pro- 
viding for all who desired to come. 

Governor-elect John F. Shafroth was the principal guest and 
other speakers were Will P. McPhee, A. C. Foster, W. E. Skinner 
and Halstead Ritter. Mr. Foster’s address is printed in full in 
another part of the ButLetin. His address is such as might be read 
by every salesmanager and salesman with great profit. 


Each guest received a miniature suit case containing a box of 
cigarettes. 
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Detroit. 


On December 29th the Detroit Credit Men’s Association held 
a meeting of which the principal feature was a symposium on the 
subject “The Outlook for 1909.” Fifteen members gave five minute 
outlook talks. This was followed by a general musical program. 


Duluth-Superior. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Jobbefs’ Credit Association 
occurred December 8th at the Duluth Commercial Club with fifty- 
two members present. 

President W. B. Cross opened the meeting and brought up 
several matters of routine business after which C. W. Stilson spoke 
on commercial law with special reference to the amendments of the 
bankruptcy law now pending before Congress. H. W. Richardson 
local representative of the U. S. Weather Bureau followed with an 
interesting and instructive talk on the importance of the bureau to 
commerce and a description of the methods used in forecasting 
weather changes. 

Fort Worth. 


The Fort Worth Association of Credit Men on December 28th 
gave a complimentary dinner to President R. P. Smith who was to 
leave for Los Angeles early in the new year for an extended rest and relief 
from business cares. At this same meeting it was announced that 
Oscar Wells who has long been a leader in association work in Fort 
Worth had accepted a position with the Commercial National Bank 
of Houston in which city he would shortly make his home. 

There were many expressions of regret on the part of the members 
that the association is to lose Mr. Well’s enthusiastic service perma- 
nently and Mr. Smith’s, even though he is to be away only temporarily. 

Mr. Wells made an address devoted mainly to the subject of 
investigation and prosecution of insolvency cases involving fraud. At 
the close of his address he was instructed to continue the effort to 
provide a fund necessary to establish this kind of association work in 
Fort Worth in co-operation if possible with the credit men of Dallas. 

A. P. Foute urged the members one and all to give attention to 
the bulk sales measure which was to come before the legislature at 
its January session. Senator D. M. Alexander who took charge suc- 
cessfully of the measure in the upper house at the previous session 
told the members how they could make their efforts more direct and 
W. B. Fitzhugh, representative from the Fort Worth district to the 
assembly, promised the bulk sales bill his hearty support and his utmost 
efforts to place the measure on the statute books of Texas. 


Grand Rapids. 


December 15th the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Association held 
a banquet and business meeting at Hotel Pantlind. Chas. Holden acted 
as toastmaster. Two very practical addresses were delivered. the sub- 
jects being “A good word for business” by Rev. A. W. Wishart. and 
“The credit man and the law” by Elvin Swarthout. 

Mr. Swarthout said that while the credit man did not alwavs feel 
friendly toward the lawyer, he was a firm advocate of the law because 
he recognized it as the foundation of all contracts and all business: 
he knows that if the law is menaced or disturbed in any manner it 
means that danger to business which credit men do not contemplate 
with equanimity. He sketched the awakening of the people to the 
now firm demand that business and all affairs of the nation be con- 
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ducted upon righteous lines and cited several measures which had 
been passed by our legislative bodies looking to the establishing of 
absolute equality before the law and the day of the “square deal.” 

Mr. Wishart said in the course of his address that much attention 
had been drawn to the wrongs which had crept into business and 
corporate life and while it must be admitted that much of this was 
true, he for one, vigorously combatted any idea that all business was 
bad because corrupt methods had prevailed in certain instances. The 
credit man was the exponent, he said, of that type of business which 
went to the root of things, which took into consideration every matter 
which entered into the subject under consideration. He looked for 
facts and when he found them analyzed, simplified and classified them 
in such manner that they were usable at any time and were always 
at hand. 

“The credit man goes far beyond the law,” he declared, “in his 
examination into the merits of the man asking credit, for he takes into 
consideration his family and social connections, his record, past as well 
as present, and individual forces, which makes each particular man a 
study of personality rather than of type. This minute examination and 
the later classification of the discovered facts into a systematized and 
usable whole is having its influence upon the world at large. It is 
making itself felt in the field of politics and of religion and will ulti- 
mately result in the casting away in those circles of all that is useless. 
and in the installing of common sense methods.” 

During the meeting President Plumb appointed a nominating 
committee with instructions to report two candidates for each office 
to be filled for the ensuing year. 


Minneapolis. 


At the regulgr monthly meeting of the .Minneapolis Credit Men’s 
Association held December 15th, at the West Hotel, two important 
reports were heard and discussed, that of the Legislative Committee 
and that of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee. The latter 
committee stated that the fund for its use in investigating suspicious 
failures had reached $3,250 in subscriptions, and urged that the sum 
against which the members must put their names in order to make 
the fund impressive is $30,000 or $40,000. The committee announced 
that subscriptions carry the usual understanding that no money will 
be called for until a case is in hand and then only 20 per cent. of the 
subscription can be called for in any one year. The Legislative Com- 
mittee reported upon the bills it had prepared for presentation to 
the legislature. They include bills to regulate the doing of business 
under assumed or fictitious names and to amend the exemption laws 
so that they will not be operative against pre-existing debts. 

The meeting instructed the committee to have prepared a suitable 
bill to amend the existing laws so that modern loose leaf books can 
be admitted as evidence in trials and further to consider the question 
of requiring that chattel mortgages be filed at the county seat. 

T. H. Green read a paper on methods of filing credit information 
and the advantages of the card ledger, and M. O. Nelson, of the 
Minneapolis Park Board addressed the meeting on the city park 
systems. 


Milwaukee. 


The mid-winter meeting and annual dinner of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men was held December 9th at Hotel Pfister. 
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With the association as guests on this occasion were several officers 
of the National Association including President Gettys, First Vice- 
President McAdoo and Secretary-Treasurer Meek. 

Reports from various committees were presented. As chairman of 
the Investigation and Prosecution Committee, Oscar Loeffler reported 
excellent progress in handling cases brought to the attention of the 
committee. He said the main weakness is that the guaranty fund is 
not strong enough and steps should be taken at once to strengthen it. 

S. Fred Wetzler, manager of the Adjustment Bureau, made a report 
which showed increasing confidence in this mode of handling insolvent 
estates, and J. H. Puelicher, of the Membership Committee, rendered a 
most gratifying report showing an increase for the year of sixty-three 
members. 

President Gettys portrayed a great convention of the credit men 
of the country which shall be held in Milwaukee seventy-five years 
hence, by which time the life of the specialist credit man is to be one 
long, rosy path. 

Vice-President McAdoo made an earnest plea for more system in 
bankruptcy recording, urging to this end the establishing of a national 
statistical bureau. 

Secretary Meek discussed the necessity of continuing and more 
vigorously prosecuting the fight against commercial crime which he 
declared is on the increase. Further he said that foreigners who had 
come to our shores and set themselves up in business are responsible 
for more than 90 per cent. of the country’s commercial fraud, and the 
saddest part of it all, he said, is that there seems always to be in the 
ranks of the legal profession those who are willing to debase them- 
selves by steering these thieves through the bankruptcy court by means 
of questionable methods. 

Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg, of Milwaukee, was also a guest, and 
in his address pointed out some of the evils of the credit system in the 
following language: “Too many of the credit men of the commercial 
world tempt to buying on credit and one never realizes the cost until 
he pays the money from his hand. On every side there may be found 
persons living beyond their means. Everywhere may be found families 
in anxiety and deep trouble, unable to meet honest obligations by virtue 
of too free extension of credit. In the eagerness of commercial struggle 
credit is too freely obtainable and credit buying too much encouraged.” 

Other speakers were Jas. A. Frear, Secretary of State of Wisconsin, 
and Aug. C. Backus, District Attorney (elect) of Milwaukee. 


Nashville. 


The Nashville Credit Men’s Association met December 8th for 
its regular monthly meeting, The report made by the Membership 
Committee was exceedingly gratifying showing excellent additions 
to membership. An entertainment committee was appointed to arrange 
for an association dinner to be held each month until convention time. 


Newark. 


The Newark Association of Credit Men held its second annual 
banquet December roth at Kreuger’s Auditorium with an attendance 
of over 300 members and guests. Curtis R. Burnet, chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements, acted as toastmaster and introduced 
the newly elected president of the association, Charles H. Sansom, 
who in concluding his words of welcome to the banquet presented 
the retiring president, William A. Hart, with a silver loving-cup. 
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The toast “Business and Law” was responded to by George 
Harner Pierce, Esq. He referred to the dignity and romance of 
business. He declared that the kind of work being done by credit 
men as individual workers in the field of business and as members 
of such an organization as the one before him, was bringing business 
affairs into closer kinship with the natural order of things, shown 
by the fact that affairs move more simply and understandingly due 
to what such an organization accomplishes. Mr. Pierce urged the 
association to increase its interest in matters of the law and strive 
to make simpler the work of abolishing unrighteous commercial 
dealings among men. 

Howard Marshall, president of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, was called upon to respond to the toast “The New 
Profession.” 

“The subject of credit,’ he said, “is a very old subject, the pro- 
fession a very old profession, it being said that Almighty God was 
the first one to extend credit. It is also closely allied to the profession 
the minister represents—he inspires faith in God, while we inspire 
faith in man.” Mr. Marshall went on to outline briefly what the 
Association is for and what it represents. 

“Years ago,” he said, “men who extended credit were in the 
habit of meeting each other on the streets and elsewhere and exchang- 
ing views, with a knife up their sleeve, and it was impossible to get. 
an idea where certain men stood. Since we have organized all this 
has changed and we are able to get a line upon whom to extend 
credit to and whom not to. In summing up, I find that our Associa- 
tion stands for honesty and integrity among men. 

“The credit profession is a scientific one and is based upon scien- 
tific study, and it will not be very long before the study of scientific 
credit is introduged in the colleges. 

“The National Association,’ Mr. Marshall concluded, “was 
instrumental in having the bankruptcy law passed. ‘True, it is not 
all we would wish to have, but it is better than none at all. Another 
thing that the Association is advocating is more courts, courts for 
commercial business alone, the same as they now have in Germany.” 

The Rev. Charles L. Mead, pastor of the Centenary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, responded to the toast “Truth and Trade.” He 
told of the close relation between the minister of the gospel and the 
business man. He said: “It is the minister’s business to preach the 
truth and the business man’s to practise it. Honesty is the keynote 
of success. The relations between truth and trade are such that as 
soon as you begin to suspect a man his trade begins to go off and 
sicken. Some men are not born to tell the truth, but still there is 
a great deal of honesty in the world. 

“The man who will not tell the truth has no more right in 
business than he has in the church. Think for a minute of the vast 
traffic that is being carried on in the commercial world, men in 
New York sending their goods and trusting men in China and Africa. 
Truth has taken a mighty grip on the world. The thing to be accom- 
plished—and it can only be done through your Association—is to drive 
the dishonest man from business and protect the honest man, so that - 


business will be as firm as the church.” 


Senator-elect Harry V. Osborne, was the last speaker of the 
evening. His subject was “The Credit Man and the Lawyer.” 
Senator Osborne said in part: 
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“The credit man and the lawyer are closely related to each other, 
because the lawyer to-day is becoming more of a business man than 
he formerly was. 

“What I want to impress upon your minds is that in your dealing 
with a lawyer be frank with him and endeavor to encourage a spirit 
of frankness that will bring yourselves together so as to obtain better 
results. 

“We are confronted with the problem of crowded courtrooms, 
but this can be remedied if you members will act promptly. You 
have a legislative committee. Have a law drafted by a competent 
man and offer it to the legislature. Do not wait until they act upon 
it, but go down to Trenton and force it to be considered and passed. 

“The business houses should insist upon a complete statement 
of assets of men, and if they give you a wrong statement you can 
land the dishonest man where he belongs—in jail.” 

Musical numbers were presented by Sylvester B. Williams, who 
sang several solos, and by Alfred Gill, Jr., violinist. 


New York. 


The New York Credit Men’s Association held a meeting and 
banquet at the Arkwright Club, December 17. 

President Howard Marshall presided and the principal speakers 
were Robert H. Davis, editor of “Munsey’s Magazine,” Robert Froth- 
ingham, advertising manager of “Everybody’s Magazine,” Wm. A. 
Prendergast, Register of Kings County, the Rev. W. C. P. Rhoades, 
of Brooklyn, and Chas. E. Meek, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Frothingham showed what a transformation had come into 
the advertising business during the last fifteen years. “Formerly adver- 
tising was considered,” he said, “an expensive luxury of uncertain 
value, but is now one of the potential factors of the industrial world.” 

“The advertising man, who is both the creator and product of this 
new condition,” said Mr. Frothingham, “makes a study of all the con- 
ditions surrounding the merchandise he seeks to increase the demand for. 
The advertising man is infinitely more interested in the general propo- 
sition before him and the proper development of a new advertiser than 
in getting his small bit of the initial appropriation; he realizes that 
there are far-reaching moral responsibilities wider than the amount 
of business he does and deeper than his profits, knows that intelligent 
combination has unrestricted competition beaten to death; and is big 
enough to give an advertiser the benefit of the knowledge of the 
business he has acquired regardless of the fact that his own publica- 
tion may not immediately profit by his action. Such a man is raising 
the standard of business.” 

Mr. Prendergast in a brief speech outlined the progress being 
made in the development of our consular service and illustrated what 
this better service was certain to mean to the business interests of the 
country. 

Wm. Crane Andrews rendered several solos in a highly delightful 
manner. 

Omaha. 


The Omaha Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting and dinner December 1oth when a number of papers of 
unusual interest to credit men were read. John Duff read a paper 
on “Credits and Collections”; L. L. Beveridge on “The Conciliatory 
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Method in Handling Collections”; E. A. Hatfield and George H. Lee 
on “The Aggressive Method of Handling Collections.” A general 
discussion which brought up many valuable points followed the read- 
ing of these papers. 


Pittsburgh. 


A banquet at which representatives of the Cleveland and Youngstown 
Associations of the Credit Men were present, was given at Horne’s 
dining rooms December 8th. 

W. A. Given, vice-president of the National Association, acted as 
toastmaster. The principal theme of the evening was the adjustment 
bureau feature of Association work and nearly all the speakers dwelt 
on certain aspects of this subject. 

Amos Burt Thompson, of Cleveland, was one of the principal 
speakers. He was followed by W. M. Pattison, president of the Cleve- 
land association; A. B. Marshall, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Cleveland; J. B. Pearce, formerly president of the Cleveland 
association; A. D. Thomas and Fred G. King, formerly presidents of 
the Youngstown association, and W. C. McKain, of the adjustment 
bureau of the Youngstown association. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the adjustment bureau is 
making for the Association a great record, though some of the bureaus 
in different parts of the country have not held firmly to the original © 
bureau purposes. 

The Cleveland and Youngstown guests returned to their cities by 
private car. 

* * * * 

The Pittsburgh association held a Christmas luncheon at McCreery’s 
dining room with over a hundred members present. It was voted to 
contribute $100 to*the Italian earthquake sufferers and $50 to the news- 
boy’s home fund. Francis Armstrong presented a letter from President 
Roosevelt acknowledging the season’s greetings of the association and 
H. M. Williamson read the Christmas message of President F. M. 
Gettys of the National Association of Credit Men. ; 

President Rauh then brought up the disgraceful revelations regard- 

ing graft in connection with the city’s depositaries which had lately 
made the names of certain Pittsburgh councilmen odious and expressed 
the opinion that as an association it was fitting that the Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men should express its abhorrence at the revela- 
tions. He accordingly offered the following which was promptly 
adopted: 
‘ “Whereas, The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men stands for pro- 
tection against imposition and fraud, not only in commercial affairs, but 
communal interests as well, we hereby resolve that the campaign inaugu- 
rated by the Voters’ League in fighting against the abuses, the fraud and 
the imposition which is alleged to have been practised by some members 
of Common Council, be heartily indorsed by us; and, 

“Whereas, Such a campaign can only result in the purification of 
local political affairs, we hereby trust that every effort will be made 
by said Voters’ League to the end that all dishonest members of the 
Council be brought to justice.” 


Portland. 


“New legislation” was the subject before the December 16th meet- 
ing of the Portland Association of Credit Men. The meeting was made 
especially important by the presence of practically the entire Multnomah 
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delegation in the legislature. The purpose was to show frankly to the 
legislature the vital necessity of placing credit men’s measures upon 
the statute books of Oregon in order to safeguard the business against 
the deception of commercial sharps. The meeting sought to impress 
the fact that it is only fair play which credit men wish to have the state 
encourage by the proposed new laws. 

The principal topics discussed were “Exemption Homestead Declara- 
tion,” “Fictitious Name Law,” “Amendments to the Practise Acts,” 
“Hypothecating Salaries,” and “Lien Limits.” A final decision as to the 
bills to be presented to the coming legislative session was deferred to a 


special meeting in order to give all members opportunity to study into 
the subject thoroughly. 


Rochester. 


At the annual meeting of the Rochester Credit Men’s Association 
held in December the election and installation of new officers for the 
ensuing year took place. Ira D. Kingsbury was elected president, 
W. J. Trimble, vice-president and Lee Richmond, treasurer. Reports 
from retiring committees were presented, all showing a_ healthy 
condition of association affairs. 

President Kingsbury in taking the chair advised the members 
to cultivate more intimate relations with the National Association of 
Credit Men, as it was the surest safeguard against the repeal of the 
federal bankruptcy law and abolition ofthe bulk sales statutes of 
the various states. Mr. Kingsbury set the mark of membership which 
the Rochester association should reach at 250, and two teams were 
organized to work together and competitively to this end. Secretary 
Weter and Julius H. Lempert were appointed as team leaders. 

Following an address by George G. Ford, there was a general 
discussion of trade conditions, after which a discussion of adjustment 
bureaus came up and it was decided to examine into the methods and 
benefits of the chain of bureaus which has been established by the 
various local bureaus all over the country. The Executive Committee 
was authorized to consider the question of continuing the Rochester 
bureau and was given power to act for the local association in disposing 
of the matter. 

Secretary Weter announced that the annual banquet of the 
association will be held January 2tst. 


St. Louis. 


On December 10, the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association held a 
meeting devoted mainly to the consideration of fire insurance. Edward 
T. Campbell, president of the American-Central Insurance Company, 
made a convincing address on “The Fire Waste in the United States” 
and John F. Lee, Esq., of A. & J. F. Lee, discussed with great clearness 
“The Legal Aspect of Fire Insurance.” 


St. Paul. 


Over seventy members attended the monthly meeting of the 
St. Paul Credit Men’s Association held December 8th. 

D. L. Sawyer addressed the meeting on “Credit Methods” followed 
by a discussion upon the suggestions he offered. Charles C. Houpt, 
U. S. District Attorney, made an intensely interesting address on 
“Government and the People.” In its preparation Mr. Houpt had in 
mind the business man’s relationship to the government and the law. 
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The Membership Committee’s work was clearly told by the 
excellent number of applications presented for the approval of the 
meeting. It was announced the membership had now reached 141. 


Salt Lake City. 


The Utah Association of Credit Men held a noon meeting at 
the Commercial Club December roth to discuss the question of urging 
upon the legislatures of Wyoming and Arizona, where the merchants 
of Utah have built up a large business, the enactment of the sales 
in bulk law. 

It was decided to frame a petition to these legislatures setting 
forth clearly the brief for the passage of this law. 

President Parsons brought up for discussion the best method of 
dealing with merchants who persist in making unjustifiable deductions 
on their remittances and the meeting voted to ask all members to 
unite in giving the names of such concerns to the mercantile agencies. 


Seattle. 


The Seattle Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting December 21st at the “Perry.” 

The campaign for new members undertaken by the Membership 
Committee exhibited its first results at this meeting, twenty-three new 
names being presented for membership and the committee announced 
that this was merely the beginning. 

The principal matter before the meeting was the legislation to 
be introduced at the 1909 session of the legislature. The Legislative 
Committee reported that it was in close touch with the credit men of 
Spokane and Tacoma and that the associations there had agreed to 
work in harmony with Seattle on all remedial credit legislation. The 
bulk sales law will come up for revision, the desire being to have a 
provision incorporated in it making it a prison offense for any business 
man to make a false statement regarding the number of his creditors 
or amount owing them when selling out his business. Into the same 
act the attempt is to be made to include a clause making it a criminal 
offense for a man to make a false statement regarding his assets in 
order to gain credit. 

Communications from the Legislative Committee of the National 
Association were read. They set forth the lines of activity along 
which the committee intends to ask all local associations to press during 
this legislative period, and R. R. Fox, chairman of the Seattle Legis- 
lative Committee, stated that every effort would be made to follow 
these lines in the state of Washington. 


Spokane. 


The December meeting, being the fifth annual, of the Spokane 
Merchants’ Association was in point of numbers the most important 
the association ever held. 178 were present which is at least fifty 
more than the record at any previous meeting. 

Addresses were made by W. Durham, editor of the Spokesman 
Review and E. Coman, president of the Exchange National Bank 
and a member of the association. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Coman paid high tribute to the 
adjustment bureau and reporting features of the association. He said 
that in the first year of the bank’s connection with the association and 
its bureaus, it had saved, in refusing loans on account of bureau reports 
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and bad debts collected, enough to pay the bank dues for the next 
one hundred years and he said that he voiced the complete satisfaction 
with which the bank members of the association view their membership. 

The meeting proved to be so interesting and valuable that it was 
voted to refer to a committee the matter of arranging for monthly 
meetings or at least for the association to get together oftener than 
once or twice a year as heretofore. 

A committee was also appointed to study into and advise with 
the association regarding the employment of a freight expert to take 
charge of the freight claims of the members and keep the association 
in close touch with the general freight situation. 

J. B. Campbell presented a detailed report of adjustments handled 
by the association during the year ending November 30th. The showing 
made is so significant that the report is printed in full on another 
page of this issue. 

At a meeting of the trustees held December 15th the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: A. W. Doland, president, 
H. Wilson, H. D. Trunkey and D. W. Sunderlin, vice-presidents and 
J. B. Campbell, secretary-treasurer. 


Youngstown. 


On December 4th the Youngstown Credit Men’s Association held 
its second monthly meeting for the season of 1908-09 in the Progress 
Club dining hall. About 60 per cent. of the membership was in attend- 
ance, and a very pleasant and profitable evening was spent. 

After an excellent oyster dinner had been served, the meeting 
was opened for the discussion of the subject of transportation as 
affecting Youngstown and the surrounding territory. This is a topic 
of great importance to the business interests of Youngstown. 

Many members spoke on the subject in a manner which showed 
they had given it careful consideration. As a result of the gathering, 
a committee of five was appointed by the president to co-operate with 
similar committees from the Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants 
Association in the endeavor to secure relief from unsatisfactory freight 
conditions. 

The membership committee, E. L. McKelvey, chairman, takes charge 
of the next meeting, and a strong effort is being made to raise the 
membership above the “century” mark by that date. 


WANTS. 


AN OPENING—for young man, assistant in credit department of large western 
jobbing house. First class references required. Good, practical knowledge of 
commercial law necessary. Experienced in handling collections and good 
correspondent. Fine opening for right party. Address C. H. W. M., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A LARGE manufacturing concern located in the Northwest is about to organize 
a credit department. A credit man of first-class ability is wanted to take 
charge of the new department. The opportunity awaiting the right party 1s 
excellent. Applications should be sent to F. F. A. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN and accountant accustomed to entire charge of office desires a 


change, East or West. Ten years in present position with large dry goods 
commission house. Address W., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y. 
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A FIRST CLASS credit and office manager desires a position. Over twenty years’ 
experience. Nearly five years in present position, fifteen years in previous one. 
Best of references. Address, J. L. Duryee, 900 Boulevard, Bayonne, N. J. 


AN OPENING awaits a credit man in a large machinery and supply house of the 
South. Thorough knowledge of credit and collection work is required. Appli- 
cation should be addressed to T. F. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 


New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN with 16 years’ experience in a southern wholesale dry goods and 
notion house would consider an offer with a jobber where the volume of 


business will justify a larger return for services. 
best of references as to ability and character. 
Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Married, age 41. Can give 
Address 77, Care Charles E. 


DIRECTORY OF 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 1908-1909. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


D. ‘. Sawyer Chalesion, Tibbs, Hutchings & 
Co., St. Paul, Minn, 

R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

R. . Raa Teague & Sons, Montgomery, 


-" Wood, Sametens National Bank, Los 


ctl 1. 
x The G. H. Ballou Co., San Di- 


F, . BS ocd, The Western Packing Co., Den- 
ver, ‘lo. 
Liebhardt Produce Co., 


MacKenzie, 
Puetla Colo. 

J. P. Krogh, The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
oo ord, bs 

E. D. Wead, E. I. Caieet de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington Del. 

J. D. Holmes, Baker & Holmes Co., Jackson- 
ville 

D. i “kirkland, J. K., Orr Shoe Co., At- 


Ga. 
oe... % Neal, Meinhard, Schaul & Co., Sa- 
vannah, 


>. Decthoen, Northrop Hdw. Co., Boise, 
Ss. I ‘Kline, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., 


H. E Hadley, Grocers Supply Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

J. M. Denning, The Denning Wire and Fence 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

W. S. Brown, Brown-Hurley Hdw. Co., Des 
Moines, Towa. 

John B. House, Lehman-Higginson Grocery 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 

3. a a Bryant, Goodwin & Hunt, Lexing- 


Cc. §° etl David Baird & Son, Louis- 
fo e, Ky. 
Fain, Parker-Fain Grocery Co., New 
Gelauaat La. 
Geo. F. Pitt, The Twitchell-Champlin Co., 
Portland, Maine. 
Geo. W. Corner, Rouse, Hempstone & Co., 
Baltimore, M 
Cast, Deegan, Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, Boston, 
ass. 
R. Hambur er, Hamburger & Silber- 
“— Detroit, 
t Sraptaretes The i Lemon & Wheeler Co., 
Tran api ich 
Hugh oo Dodson-Fisher-Brockman Co., 
Minneapolis, Min 
H. M. Threefoot, Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meri- 


dian, Miss 

Louis Hy Ehrlich, Rothenberg & Schloss, Kan- 
sas °. 

Me tide, C. D. Smith Drug Co., St. 
Joseph, 

en a R” Be Barclay, Simmons Hardware Co., 
t. 


Louis, 
Chas. E. E. Beebe ‘Beebe oe Co., Butte, Mont. 
E. W. Brown, Wilso: Brown, Lincoln, Neb. 


Chicago, 
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Fred E. Pierce, 

Ona a 
Ch mF hon. Page Belting Co., Concord, 
Curtis R. Burnett, American Oil and Supply 


Co., Newark, 
lata & ae Cigar 


Paxton & Gallagher Co., 


E. S. Rosenwal 
Company, Albuquerque, N. 
F. B. sarin, Cary Safe Company, Buffalo, 


W. = : Agmatveng, 320 Broadway, New York, . 


Warren . Conkling, }icore Shafer Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Br rt, N. (Rochester) 
W. = ne aes Genet & Son., Syra- 


J. —oe Wiis, Odell Hdw. Co., Greensboro, 


Nelson A. Burdick, Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co., 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
Max n, Bat, Ohion Feder-Silberberg Co., Cincin- 
aot hio 
Clarke, | The Cohn-Goodman Co., Cleve- 


ae Ohio. 
E. B. Dennis, Green- Joyce Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. A, Hall, L. S S. Baumgardner & Co., Toledo, 
A. D. Thomas, J. R. Thomas’ Sons, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
H. Y. Thompson, New State anes As- 
sociation, Cxlshoma oa 
un = Co., Port- 


Clarence H. ae 

: lan 

C... Shoemaker, Shoemaker & Busch, Phila- 
c. ASR i re. 

Pio The oe & Laughlin Steel 

Co., Pittsburgh, 

H. R. Slade, Weatcott, "Slade & Balcom Co., 
Providence, . 


J. P. Adams, Haley & Lang Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 


W. R. King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., Mem- 
phis, enn. 
. L. McWhorter, Nashville, Tenn. 
M. Payne, EI Paso, Texas. 

Geo. W. Curtis, Burrus Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

PB. L. Doran, S saponin, Grocery Co., Salt 
Lake City, 

Greene, W ae Greene Co., Burlington, 

Vermont. 

John C. Dabney, Geo. D. Witt Shoe Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

J. E. ee, Marbury-Pegram Co., Inc., Nor- 


a. 
H. S. Binswanger, Binswanger & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Robert R, Fox, Simonds Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
ash. 
B. 1 Sarton, B. L. Gordon & Co., Spokane, 
W. ‘ Vesnel, Kanawha Drug Co., Charleston, 


R. Dp. Pere O’Neil Oil and Paint Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
J. H. Scales, Chairman, Belknap Hdw. and 
Mfg. . Co., a 
Chas. B. Norton, J. - Robinson, Norton & 


Co., Norte az 
Falls City Clothing Co., 


Peyton B. Bethel, 
Louisville, % 

cae om Robinson Bros. & Co., Louis- 
ville, 

Ss. B. Ewed. Citizens’ National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Bankruptcy CoMMITTEE. 

O. G. Fessenden, fake, J*7" W. 
Wheeler & Co., New York, 

John Landstreet, ‘'R. A. Patterson Tobacco 
0., Richmond, Va. 

J. P. Jordan, Wyman, Partridge & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn 

Max Si aoreere, Feder-Silberberg Co., Cincin- 


ae 
E. on J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, 


ComMMITTEE ON CrepIT DePpARTMENT MeTHODS. 

F. . _ Banas, Aeeean, Sieber & Trussell 
. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Felis St. 


OR, pee Schmid Grocer Co., 
Louis, 


J. © aoe, Caine, D. G. Co., St. Louis, 

W. _B. Munroe, Simmons Hdw. Co., St. Louis, 
°. 

w. % Oberhauser, Crane Company, St. Louis, 
0. 


CoMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE AGENCIES AND 
REDIT CO-OPERATION. 


O. H. Perry, ae, Columbus Buggy Co., 
wine 
ce Aler, Aler Wall Paper Co., Columbus, 
J. E, Jones, H. C. Godman & Co., Columbus, 
F. C. Rice, Hershey, Rice & Co., Columbus, 
io. 
H. em, Columbus Mdse. Co., Columbus, 
io. 


INVESTIGATION AND Prosecution CoMMITTEE. 


Oscar Wells, Chairman, Commercial National 
Ba allas, Texas. 

Arthur D. Hodgson, Nash Hdw. Co., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


H. ©. _ Baer, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Dallas, 
R. En “Bramlet, Dallas, 


ae Wolff, 2 Oppenheimer Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Texas Drug Co., 


ApJusTMENT Bureau CoMMITTEE. 

H. L, Eisen, Chairman, Landauer & Co., Mil- 
waukee, is. 

C. S. Dickey, Wyeth Hdw. and Mfg. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

John J ennessey, Thomas Kelly & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Arthur Parsons, Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“a Y Fox, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 


Fire Insurance CoMMITTEE 

Powell Evans, Chairman, Merchant & Evans 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Coffin, mage & Handley Hdw. Co., 
Birmingham 

Frank T. Day, isis & Geddes Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mon are Scott- Mayer Comm. Co., Little 
ock, 

Herman Flatau, M. A. Newmark Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Business LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 

Chas. Reynolds, Chairman, Crescent Cigar and 
Tobacco Co., New Orleans 

Paul J. Crobasd, Smith Bros. Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans 

Jonge E. L. sing Louisiana Molasses Co., Ltd., 

Orleans, . 

Rs a Bartlette, Williams-Richardson Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans, 


Grek Lake, Lake Bros. Co., New Orleans, 
a. 


BANKING AND Currency (SpeciaL CoMMITTEE). 
Harry New, Chairman, The Landesman, 


Hirschheimer Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anthony Lamb, <gumereia! National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. -Y 

E. .s Rutherford, M. Seller & Co., Portland, 

Geo, Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, 


T. M. Salter, Phillips & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Atlanta. President, H. E. Choate, 
a: Orr Shoe Co.; Secretary, E. L. 

odes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 


| 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- | 


ciation of Baltimore. President, Geo. L. 
Irvin, Coote s Fulton; Secretary, S. D 
uck, Ma % 
BIRMINUEA 
en’s Association. President, 

Cais, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
setary G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden Seed 
Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eggleston. 


BOISE,’ IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 


Credit 
Graveley, 
5 ae 


Men, Ltd. _ President, J. G. H. 

Capital Brokerage and Comm. 
ecretary, harles P. 
1, Pioneer 


*WALA.—Birmingham Credit 
H. W. | 


cCarthy, | 


B 
BOSTON, MASS. ns Credit a As- | 


sociation. President, 
Walworth Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. 
Bird, +07 F Summer Street. 
BUFFAL 
pe President, W. L. Fox, Buf- 
_— ane a ;. Secretary, 
son._78 Erie County Bank Bldg. 
BUTTE, 0 —Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, yee 
& Newton Co.; Secretary, 
Casey, Casey Cand: 


ndy Co. 


Graves, 


Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s | 
Wilbur B. | 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, F. Junker. 
mann, Churchill Drug Co.; Segretery,, <- 

B. Robbins, Security Savings Bank ldg. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. i =. 
Lewis, Jr., Lewis, Hubbard & Co.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, C. F. Armitage, ‘Payne 
Shoe Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. Whitlock, 
Belding Bros. Co.: Secretary, John 
Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, 6 The Cincinnati Credit 

Men’s Association. President, Samuel 

Mayer, Isaac Faller’s Sons Co.; Secretary, 

teary Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


CLEVELAND, Oe Gertend pesodietion of 
Credit Men. Presiden Pattison, 
W. M. Pattison Supply “But : “Secretary, 
Kenneth R. Taylor; Assistant Secretary, 
H. Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, ©.—Columbus Credit Men’s As 
sociation. President, H. E. Smith, Co 
lumbus Merchandise Co.; Secretary, Ben- 
son G. Watson ere The New First 
National Bank Bidg 





DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit | 


Men. a H. P. McKnight, Texas 
Deng, Se. pen W. P. Peter, 
218 Linz 


DENVER, iz ide —The Denver Credit > 
Association. President, Karl 
Kuner Pickle Co.; Secretary, Dey 
Reid, C. S. Morey Merc. Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 407-408 


Sugar Bldg. ; 
DES OINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. F. She 
herd, Iowa Drug Co.; Secretary, D 
Douglass, Bentley & Olmsted Co. 
DERTOIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Edmund Hobbs, De- 
am Heating and Lighting Co.; Secretary, 
. Campbell, 610 Moffat Building. 
DULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior). oe 
Cross, F. A. Patrick & C Assist- 
ant Secretary, F. H. Green, 305 : bacsows 


EL Dako, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, P sans A. Dick, 
The James A. a= Co.; Secretary, W. S. 
Croute. Crombie & Co. 

FARGO, Dire Association of Credit 

en. President, Nelson A. Burdick, 
a Hdw. Co.; ; Secretary H. 
L. ~~ eee . W. Mutual Saving & & Loan 


Ass: 

FORT ‘SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. C. 
Devise wi nolds, Davis & Co.; Secretary, 


FORE WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit en. President, R. P. 
Smith, Kokomo Steel and Wire Co.; 3 Sec- 
retary, Geo. 3 McGown, Reynolds ba? 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s President, W. 


214: 


ssociation. 


~ a National Biscuit Co.; Secretary, | 


Tyson pomssesyeon Printing Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. : 

Credit Men. President, E. A. 
lin 


er, Hunt, Myer-& ‘ owres. ' 
HUNT NG ON, W 


VA.-—Hantin 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. £. 
Ratcliff, Hagen. ' R teliff & Co.; 
Treas., J T, MeChntock, Watts, Ritcex 


& Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Indiansp lis, Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men Presi oni, E: 
aan, A. Kiefer Drug Ce.3°- Secretary; 
a H. Goheen, Hide Leather & Beitifig 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA,.—Jacksonville Cuat 
Men’s Association. President, . Cov- 
agen. Covington Co.; Secretary, J. W 


Cla 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of redit en. President, H. G. 
Moor Four Implement Co.; Secre- 
W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 
exigent KY.—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. a R. D. Norwood, 
a Tunis Norwood; Secretary, z 
Wiismson, McClelland mt 
LINCOLN. NEB.—Lincoln Coe en’s As- 
sociation. President, H. B. ngs Grain- 
er Bros. epreeey. 
oyce Hdw. 


Co.; Evans, 
enkle & 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Little Rock Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Max 
mayer, Zoot Saver Commission Co.; Sec- 

ank T. Long ley 219% Main St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 

en’s ‘Association. ~~ President, Herman 
Flatau, M. A. Newmark & Cos ; ere 
W. C. Mushet 323 Bullard 3 

LOUISVILLE, KY2-Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, cales, 
Belknap Hdw. and Mfg. Seassiney, 
Walter Walker, U. S. 2. bo. B a, 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—L achburg Credit Men’s 
Association. Presi ent, Edward F. pur 
fey, Craddock- cosy Co.; Guppetary, J 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. S. = 
on, Carruthers-Jones Shoe Co.; Secreta 
C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s ‘Club Bids: 
78-81 Monroe Ave. 


on Asso- 
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—Houston Association ,of |! 
Peden, 
sone Iron and Steel Co.; Srezetury, Stez-. | 


Séce.- |. 





PUEBLO 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 

— of Credit Men. President, Har 
— Landauer & we L renee 
Mi. ttin, Standard Oil 

MINNEAPOLIS MINN.—Minnea olis Credit 
Men’s Asociation. President, G. Jor- 
ae = . & Jordan; Secretary, 

Badger, Patterson & Stevenson Co. 

MONTGOMEE ALA.—Montgomery Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, F. G. 
ere Durr_ Drug Co.; Secretary, Wm. 

» C. F. Moritz & Co. 

NASHVILEES TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. H. Har. 
rison, “ee Cummins Station; Secretary, 
George M. Thomas, ae? Stahlman Bldg.; 
Assistant Secretary, harles H. Warwick. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit’ Men. President, C. H. Sanson, 
= a YT ¢ Co.; Secretary, J. Fred 

gan Hockenjos Co. 

NEW “ORL ANS, LA.—New Sines Credit 
Men’s Association. Presiden eorge K, 

Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co., por ecre- 

mpetatin, Williams, ‘Richard. 
son & Co:, 


NEW YORK, x Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Howard 
ae Joseph Wild & Co.; Secretary, 
A. Alexan er, 320 Broadway. 

NORF OnK’ VA.—Norfolk Soenetes 
Credit Men. President 
Harris-Woodson Co.; e 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Ci 
“ae Men’s Asociation. President, if 
O’Neil, Richards & Conover Hdw. Co. 
liom A.- i 
sell-Frasier Co. 
OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. onan, Russell, 
M. Smith Secretary, E. G 
ones, Credit Cleacien House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s_ Association. President, 
iL. Levi, Sam’l Sternberger & Co.; 
Severson, Room 801, 


. Seeretary, S. 
101° -Chcsinut St. 

PITTSBURGH, ‘PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men,’ ,-Fuemcunty Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & C ; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 
716 Frick Bld; ig 

PORTLAND, OR —-Portiand Association of 
’ Credit. *Mea ceeneeat E * , Teena, 
Simonds; “ig Secretary . Un- 

derwoot, FE ine icons 

COLO.—Pueblo Associetion of 

Credit Men. President, Thomas A, Duke, 

Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 

Wilbur F. Nelson, Nuckolls Packing Co. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John Landstreet, 
R, A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, 
o. Lane Stern, 1014 Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The a, ag 
Men’s Association. Presid 2 D. 
Kingsbury, L. Adler Bros. & Co.; "Sake. 

ane Weter, Yawman & Erbe 


St. JOSEPH, _ —St. Joseph Credit Men’s 
ssociation. F. P. Zilles, Sheridan-Clay- 
ton Paper Co.; Secretary, * D. Plummer, 

Richardson Dry Goods 

LOUIS, MO.—The St. * Louis 
Men’s Association. President, E 

eeaed, City. Paint and Color Co.; Secre- 
H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Bldg. 

eau MINN.—St. Paul Credit —_ 

Association. ee R. A, =o 
Durkee & Co.; suave, FS go 
Merchants’ National Bank. 

SALT "LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Arthur Parsons; Manager, Geo. E. For- 
wien am Manager, Walter Wright, 


P. O. 886. 

SAN ANTONION TEX.—San Antonio Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. President, Jake 
ee » Oppenheimer & Co.; Secretary, 
G. Frank Co. 

— Dieco, CAL.—The Credit ——=7 

n Diego. pee, Jui 
Cooke “Haddock Co.; Secretary, G. F. H 
I 


of 
Barber, 


Parker, Williamson- Hal- 


tary, 


ST. Credit 


Dyer, 


ST 










































































































































































































































































SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco Spokane Drug Co.; Seoretery, J. B. Camp- 
Credit Men’s Association. President, G. bell, 610 tere — Bldg. 
Brenner; as Ben Armer, 503 Mo- SYRACUSE use Association of 
nadnock Building. Credit oa President ent, "Monat B. Buell, 
SAVANNAH, GA. —-Savannah Credit Men's gezecuse Dey Goods cor Secretary "Y; 
Qoseuation. en oN. q R. wiscate. ll ayaa, Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
Allen, Sorrell Building, ecretary, TOLEDO, 'O—Tolede Association of Credit 
SEATTLE, . WASH.—Seattle Credit Men's resident, J. Hi, Paddock, The Fad- 


Remaiitten tea dent, J. W. Seen gler, dock-Overmyer Co. ;. Secretary, Lewis B. 





Jr., —— Horton & Co., Bankers; WICHITA, N.—Wichita Credit Men’s As 
—_ . S. Gaunce, The Hambach’ Com- sociation. pereitant, Vie Davis, South- 
— ru 0.5; ecreta: 
SIOUX. FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls ree George, Shattuck George amp 
Men’s Association. President, P. YOUNGST = ine oe 
pcame, Haley & Lang Co.; aia Mars ea President, 
Cone anchester Biscuit Co. Hearn, John H. Fitch hy Co.; 
SPOKA’ iE, sont Six; Spokane Merchants’ Secretary, W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh 









tion. President, A. W. Doland, Building. 


DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following cities, and 
the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. All are affiliated 


branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all communications on Adjust- 
ment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland Building. 

BOISE, IDAHO—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room 1, Pioneer Building. 

BOSTON, MASS.—J. J. Hennessey, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Guy C. Davidson, 132 Pennsylvania Block. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, OH1O—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Lipz Bujlding. 

DENVER, COLO.—E. T. Murphy, geo Sugar’ Building. - 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block: 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Butiding: 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Buijding. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 3:5 Dwight-Building. * 
LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamsen, 726 M-Cleliend Building. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Frank T. Longley, 2194 Main Street. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL—H. B. Rossiter, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Walter Walker, United States Trust Co. Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. S. Dashiell, Business Men’s Club Bldg., 79-81 Monroe Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 64-67 Loan and Trust Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—L. W. French, 543 Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—W. C. Lovejoy, 711-712 Canal, La. Bank Building. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—George E. Black, 538 Bassett Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, torr Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—A. C. Ellis, 716 Frick Building. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, 1 Front Street. 

PUEBLO, COLO .—George O. Gray, 501 Court Street. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(Manager not appointed.) 1008 Granite Building. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-America.: Bank Building. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—L. W. French, 543 Gilfillan Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 4109. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL—G. _ Hoff, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH —I. H . Jennings, 714-716 Lowman Building. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 
TOLEDO, OHIO—Lewis B. Hall, 1223 Ohio Building. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern ane Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building. 


EAGLE PRESS, BROOKLYN-NEW YORE 
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